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GERMANY’S ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


By Professor HENRY J. ARNOLD 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


To obtain an adequate and proper under-_ tion movement was inaugurated by a few 

standing of adult education in Germany at men who rose directly out of the ranks of 
the present time one must really know the newly elevated citizenry, the best-known 
something of its historical development, not of whom are Schulze-Delitzsch and Duncker, 
only since the World War, but also from the who were liberal labor union leaders, but not 
time of the founding of the new German Socialists. 
Empire in 1871. Furthermore, one should These men thoroughly understood the 
understand something of the economic, significance of the problems which sprang 
political, social and religious conditions of from the political rights granted the people 
the present time, and how these impinge by the constitution. Through a program of 
upon the daily lives of the men, women and adult education, they endeavored to pre- 
children who make up the population of pare the people educationally for the respon- 
modern Germany. sibilities of citizenship. 

The People’s College in Germany to-day Politically, this free-minded citizenry, 
can scarcely be understood without relating which was predominately political and 
it to its predecessor, the ‘‘Volksbildungs’’ social, was shot through with a strong faith 
(adult education) movement, inaugurated in the ideality and formative character of 
in 1871 as a direct manifestation of the conservative democratic citizenship, which 
democratic consciousness engendered by the led them to support and maintain the 
constitution of the newly established Ger- newly established form of government. 
man Empire. The demand for an enlight- The education of the laboring classes, tra- 
ened citizenry was an inevitable result of ditionally a political question, was regarded 
the institution of representative govern- by them as a problem of public education. 
ment. On the other hand, the question of Social- 

The rapid growth of Marxian Socialism ism or no Socialism was held to be not a 
in the early years of the new empire indi- matter of individual attitude or opinion, 
cated the dissatisfaction of the proletariat but a political question. 
with the whole plan of public education, The utilitarian idea of education had 
which for hundreds of years had been a_ already gained such recognition that the 
monopoly of the lords, clergy, intelligentsia classical idea, defined by the great philoso- 
and plutoecracy. Before long, however, pher and poet Goethe as ‘‘the shaping of 
workers’ groups and organizations carried the individual through his environment,’’ 
on active propaganda for a new proletarian was soon supplanted by it. This practical 
educational system. Soon an adult educa- or positivistic interpretation regarded edu- 
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cation and knowledge as being synonymous, 
abandoned the idea of totality (configura- 
tion), and substituted quantitative values 
instead. The new leaders demanded that 
the social forms be mastered rather than 
skills and abilities which would enable the 
individual to adjust himself to various situa- 
tions in life. In other words, there was a 
distinct separation of the traditional ideas 
of general culture and the mere acquiring 
of facts. The latter interpretation, being 
considered of greater value, was accord- 
ingly actively advocated and promoted. 
Despite the fact that the political phases 
of the socialistic program were subordi- 
nated, the movement aroused the distrust of 
those workers’ groups who refused to have 
anything to do with the arrangements for 
their enlightenment. It was also rejected 
by the politically conservative groups. Nev- 
ertheless, the movement was not totally un- 
successful. Through the agencies of speak- 
ers and literature, the organization carried 
on its propaganda all over Germany. It 


supplied information, arranged for lectures 
and even prepared a list of orators whose 


However, these 
were ar- 


services were available. 
rather informal lectures which 
ranged through local societies were not to 
be compared with the work of the present 
folk colleges. 

In addition to this so-called independent 
adult education movement, there was in- 
augurated toward the end of the nineteenth 
century the all-embracing adult education 
program of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the meantime the efforts of the social 
democratic organizations also spread rap- 
idly. While both these agencies had stated 
a preference for the working classes, the 
work of the independent group finally erys- 
tallized around the interests of the common 
people or common citizen. This final shift- 
ing of interests may be explained by the 
differences in the policies of the two groups. 
While the workers found their ideal in 
Marxism which, avowedly, is opposed to 
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constituted citizenship and its social] 
classes, the Kleinbirgertum (common citi. 
zen group), on the contrary, regarded itself 
a part of the general body politic and was 
therefore not endangered by Socialism. 

The proletariat conceived adult education 
mainly as an instrument by means of which 
the educational privileges of the wealthy 
property holders would be broken. They 
accepted the principle that education . 
might, that knowledge is power. This 
power was thought of in terms of socio- 
economic appreciation. Consequently, the 
new educational privileges were sought by 
those who had social aspirations, the literary 
minded and those interested in the arts. In 
fact, adult education was sought by all who 
desired to broaden their restricted existence 
by the acquiring of cultural values. This 
was especially true in the case of those em- 
ployed in mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments and of petty government officials. 
Particularly strong was the interest of the 
women, of those employed as well as of 
housewives. For these the ideal was the 
wealthy, ‘‘ well-educated’’ citizen. As might 
readily be imagined, by virtue of its cultural 
possibilities, the adult education movement 
offered much to these groups, even though 
their possibilities for climbing socially were 
really not greatly improved through their 
cultural efforts. 

Because of the extraordinary demands of 
people from the proletarian groups, the 
adult education movement soon diverted its 
attention from the labor groups and at- 
tempted to meet the needs of all who came 
for help. The first manifestation of this 
change in emphasis, which was virtually 
complete by the beginning of this century, 
was the founding of the Humboldt Academy 
in Berlin in 1878. Sinee 1900 the interest 
in adult education has shifted to the devel- 
opment of continuation study courses. 
the large cities these took the form of prac- 
tical industrial courses for workers in which 
those enrolled also learned the methods of 
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study and procedure of students or in the 
form of special courses in practical arts 
and science offered by university professors, 
People’s college conferences, the first of 
which was held in Vienna in 1904, intro- 
duced the idea of theoretical training into 
adult education. 

It was only natural that the leaders of 
the movement in adult education should 
estimate the progress made on the basis of 
their established objective, ‘‘ Participation 
of all the people in educational privileges. ’”’ 
Asa matter of fact, no equalization of edu- 
cational privileges had been brought about. 
The monopoly in eultural privileges held 
by the wealthy classes still remained un- 
changed, while antagonism in the social 
sphere had become even more pronounced. 
The field of adult education had become the 
domain of the proletariat, without awaken- 
ing in it the new cultural life; mere knowl- 
edge getting had failed to bring the satis- 
factions hoped for. 

At about the same time the democratic 
objective began to be erowded out of its 
position of supremacy as the only logical 
approach to the individual’s social orienta- 
tion. A new interpretation of the irrational 
movements of life was being formulated ; 
rationalism gave way to a relativistic phi- 
Interest in the history of educa- 
tion, philosophy, sociology and all the other 
scientific fields grew apace. The question 
as to the value of the sciences to human life 
came to the fore and challenged the leaders 
in adult education to qualitatively select 
those parts of the realm of science which 
would be of greatest practical value to the 
people. This selective process gave rise to 
Iaiy socio-psyehological questions. Simul- 
laneously, criticisms of the rationalistic- 
positivistie theory of education became 
audible. These criticisms were directed 
chiefly against the positivistie conception 
with reference to participation in cultural 
activities as well as against the methods of 
Spreading knowledge used by the adult edu- 
‘ation movement. 


losophy. 
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In the popular library movement one of 
the first problems recognized was the great 
but uncontrollable loan system of books. 
Just as in the case of all other adult educa- 
tion methods, it was soon discovered that 
the educational value of an unselected, in- 
discriminately used set of books is practi- 
eally nil, even though the loan statistics are 
ever so large. The city of Dresden inaugur- 
ated the plan of demanding that loans be 
permitted only on the basis of advice from 
a competent adviser. A study of readers’ 
interests was made and catalogued. On the 
basis of these interests individual readers 
were advised with reference to systematic 
and deeper study of these fields of interest. 
Out of this individual approach there devel- 
oped an entirely new conception of the 
nature of education in general and of 
adult education in particular. Gradually, 
through this approach, the positivistic con- 
ception of education was overcome. Edu- 
cation was no longer regarded as synony- 
mous with the acquiring of knowledge or 
the mastery of subject-matter, but as a 
configuration of personality, knowledge and 
adaptability of the individual. 

The classical conception of education, 
greatly modified by the social point of view, 
experienced a real renaissance. As a result 
the methods of adult education also under- 
went a similar marked change. However, 
some of the more liberal methods soon 
aroused strong criticism. A pronounced 
skepticism on the part of the practical adult 
educators called into question both the meth- 
ods and materials of traditional educational 
practice. The adult education archives 
founded in 1909 by R. von Erdberg became 
the mouthpiece of a new orientation in the 
adult education movement. In the end a 
demand was made for a complete well- 
rounded program of adult education. 

However, this protracted debate had 
shown rather clearly that the methods em- 
ployed in spreading adult education mainly 
by lectures without discussion were totally 
inadequate ; the real need was for systematic 
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courses, adapted to the persons served by 
them. Discussion of religious, political and 
philosophical questions in connection with 
the courses was demanded. The ‘‘take it or 
leave it’’ point of view gradually gave way 
to the idea that all education to be successful 
must be based on a mutual giving and tak- 
ing, a cooperative working group in which 
the instructor is only a leader among equals. 
With this more human interpretation of 
adult education there developed the neces- 
sity of building up a self-perpetuating and 
self-administering organization. The devel- 
opment of this type of organization was also 
the natural consequence of the demands of 
the workers’ groups who emphatically re- 
jected all control and assistance of the con- 
stituted government authorities. This, then, 
was the status of the adult education move- 
ment at the opening of the World War; 
nowhere, in fact, had the complete program 
been carried through. 

Meanwhile, in 1905, independent of the 
general adult education movement, the first 
people’s colleges were founded in northern 
Schleswig. For political and cultural 
reasons mainly, they were founded near the 
border between Germany and Denmark as 
border people’s colleges, assuming the re- 
sponsibility mainly for reaching the peasant 
youth. As far back as 1845 there had been 
a people’s college movement in Denmark. 
Consequently, the Schleswig people’s col- 
leges were patterned after those of Den- 
mark. However, due to the fact that they 
received but little support from the state, 
and because of the spirit of indifference and 
inertia in the border population, it was 
found difficult to carry on these schools. 


SITUATIONS CREATED BY THE WorLD WAR 


The power and determination with which 
the German people went into the World 
War is perhaps but remotely related to the 
experiences in the trenches, which in reality 


might be regarded as association brought 
about by common fate. The common suffer- 
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ing, mental and physical, daily imminence 
of death and the awareness of increasing 
nation-wide want, eclipsed everything along 
the line of educational and cultural develop. 
ment during the last three years of the war. 
In the trenches and on the battle lines there 
was little interest in things cultural and edv. 
cational. <A silent overwhelming fatalism 
had taken possession of the vast majority 
of men, also of those back home. 

In view of such conditions, the more Spiri- 
tually alert became keenly aware of the 
problems relating to the social structure and 
the cultural life of the nation. The desire 
and will to render assistance became increas- 
ingly stronger and finally manifested itself 
in a demand for an intensive program of 
adult education such as that represented by 
the people’s colleges. As a result, new life 
and strength was injected into the adult 
education movement. 

On the other hand, as a result of the 
length of the World War, the public knowi- 
edge of abuses and incompetency at the 
front, business corruption at home and a 
growing feeling of utter futility, the social 
gulf was again widened. The long months 
of superhuman exertion on the one hand 
and a feeling of the uselessness of sacrific- 
ing human lives, the growing revolutionary 
spirit and the demand for international 
understanding brought about a skepticism 
not only as to the soundness of the social 
structure of the country but even with re- 
gard to the perpetuity of Western culture 
and civilization. In the end, however, the 
recognition of the fact that the meaning 
of adult education is to be construed from 
the standpoint of human existence rather 
than from the standpoint of education pre- 
pared the way for the conception that adult 
education is but the beginning of a more 
compact social order and is really indis- 
pensable in achieving this goal. 

As a result, the true conception of adult 
education entrenched itself deeply. An in- 
stance of this is seen in the fact that many 
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officers, who had served as propagandist 
lecturers for the war cause for the purpose 
of strengthening the morale of the people 
hack home, became ardent supporters of the 
adult Education Convention held at Roth- 
enburg a. T. in October, 1918. The theme 
of this conference was: ‘‘The Independent 
Adult Education Service after the War,”’ 
and served to point out the differences be- 
tween the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘new’’ objectives 
in adult education. At this time also the 
methods and procedures of the previously 
organized Society for Independent Adult 
Education were analyzed and _ elarified. 
Also, for the first time, the demand for spe- 
cial training for adult educators was 
voiced and definite action taken on the 
question of relationship between indepen- 
dent and restricted (philosophical, political 
or religious) adult education. 


Tue Aputt EpucATION MOVEMENT FROM 
THE FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC 
(1918) To THE PRESENT 


Four years of great over-exertion, ending 
in the exhaustion of the powers of the 
nation, had sapped the life possibilities of 
the constitutional monarchy long before the 
normal development would have done so. 
When the crash came, the new powers which 
might under normal circumstances have 
taken over the new responsibilities imme- 
diately were wholly unprepared chiefly 
because of weakness. 

The people’s college movement experi- 
enced something of the same fate. The 
movement was still enmeshed in its tradi- 
tional literary philosophy; the new powers 
and procedures were only in the process of 
development. Hence, at the close of the 
war, the new adult education movement 
found itself erippled by a lack of educa- 


tional resourees for attacking a great edu- 
cational task. There was indeed eause for 
a feeling of utter failure. 


On the other hand, the ‘‘educated’’ and 
earnest observers of historical events having 
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also become impressed with the fact of the 
possibility of such legalized murder as war 
and its effect upon the inner as well as the 
outer structure of citizenship, indicated a 
deep skepticism of the national as well as 
the cultural life. They had learned, while 
living with workers, farmers and shipmen, 
how little of culture and historical informa- 
tion was to be found among them, how the 
latter were guided only by tradition, re- 
ligious beliefs and custom, without having 
become conscious of any of the great cul- 
tural values in life. They anticipated the 
great danger which would threaten if these 
ignorant masses, becoming conscious of their 
newly acquired political and social power, 
should gain control of the national govern- 
ment. They had also observed the spiritual 
poverty of these masses. As a result of these 
observations, the way of adult education 
foreed itself upon their thinking, especially 
when the tragic outcome of the war became 
more apparent. When finally the crash 
eame, followed by a political revolution 
which bid fair to precipitate a social revolu- 
tion also, it was these same ‘‘educated’’ and 
spiritually alert individuals who worked 
tirelessly for adult education in the form of 
People’s Colleges. In fact the People’s Col- 
lege was actually expected eventually to 
bring about the cultural rebirth of the 
Fatherland. 

Simultaneously with the cultural impetus 
given by the People’s College came the 
political revolution. Germany was to be a 
parliament-ruled Republican state; hence- 
forth the government of the state was to be 
assured by the people who were to have full 
political rights. The people, uninformed 
about politics and not too much interested, 
must be prepared to assume the responsibili- 
ties of citizens of a republic. They must be 


prepared to man the various public offices 
which under the new constitution were to 
be available to those who could qualify. 
Another important factor was the de- 
mobilization of the millions of soldiers, that 
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is, the transferring of these men from mili- 
tary to civil life, a task which was coupled 
with the greatest possible difficulties. The 
demobilization of the vast fighting forces 
created a new army of unemployed who 
became a real political, as well as a social, 
menace. These thousands, also, the People’s 
Colleges were called upon to save in order 
to arouse their interest in things cultural. 
Thus, almost over night, the People’s Col- 
leges became strategic and decisive factors 
in the new German state. This situation, 
unfortunately, did not find these schools 
fully prepared—the Marxian educational 
system fell far short of explaining the his- 
toric, economic, sociological and _ political 
problems which the new order of the public 
welfare required. The People’s Colleges, 
springing up like mushrooms all over the 
country, took over the courses of study, 
methods and plans of development of the 
so-called ‘‘broadened’’ adult education. 
These were in reality only a species of lec- 
ture institute, with or without discussion, 


with or without the right of participation 


by the listeners. In purely formal lectures 
questions of politics, history, nature study 
and many other fields were presented. 

But times of great political and social 
turmoil are times of greatest possibilities 
in the reconstruction of a people. The 
People’s Colleges failed to measure up to 
these possibilities. The masses, whose blind 
seeking they could not satisfy, slid into the 
practice of using trite expressions and 
slogans as substitutes for insight and true 
knowledge. This unfortunate consequence, 
which made many People’s Colleges super- 
fluous, included not only those of a public 
nature but also those sponsored by political 
or confessional groups. 

Let it be remembered that after the World 
War, various religious denominations, po- 
litical and philosophical groups entered 
with great zest into the adult education 
movement. It was their purpose, of course, 
to enlist the interest of these seeking masses 
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in their own particular cause. In lower 
Saxony, for example, it was the Lutheran 
Church ; in the rural sections generally the 
Evangelical Church; in all its particular 
territorial sections, the Catholie Church. 
the Fichte People’s Colleges in the cities, 
the workers’ courses in the great cities and, 
in some instances, proletarian or communis. 
tic schools. 

As time passed, however, political agita- 
tion quieted down considerably ; neither was 
there a socialistic reconstruction of society 
or business. Furthermore, with protection 
and security more stabilized, the perpetuity 
of the existence of the common citizen was 
assured more and more. 

Thus it came about that the interest of the 
masses of citizens in the people’s college 
movement waned, mainly because they had 
not received from them the knowledge which 
they needed upon which to build their per- 
sonal and economic existence. 

Considerably different was the develop- 
ment of the People’s Colleges enrolling a 
large majority of workers. Having failed 
to effect a realization of their socialistic 
dreams in politics, society and business re- 
organization, which they had fondly hoped 
for, there developed in this group a more 
radical but perhaps a more critical attitude 
or class consciousness. The result of this 
was of course an exaggerated suspicion of 
all People’s Colleges in general. Whether 
or not a worker’s group remained loyal to 
such a college depended to a large extent 
upon the director of the institution. Where 
this was actually accomplished, the People’s 
College served as an instrument of economic 
and sociological schooling. 

Those schools which survived the crisis, 
which for the most part were those which 
had completely reformed their curricula and 
methods of instruction, and had begun to 
develop richer and more cultured personall- 
ties, during the succeeding years, seemed to 
establish themselves ~with some degree of 
permanence. This was the general situation 
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up to the time of the National Socialist 
Revolution early in 1933. 


(CHANGES UNDER NATIONAL SoOcIALISM 


From authoritative governmental sources, 
the information has gone out that among the 
changes which have been effected in Ger- 
many’s vast system of adult education since 
1933 the outstanding fact is that the entire 
system is being reorganized step by step in 
conformity with the aims and ideals of the 
new German state. 

A decree of Reichsfiihrer Hitler, promul- 
vated on May 11, 1934, transferred federal 
supervision of adult education from the 
Reichsministry of the Interior to the Reichs- 
ministry for Seience, Education and Na- 
tional Culture. The principal changes and 
innovations which have been inaugurated up 
to the present are the following: 

The people’s colleges in the various cities, 
for the most part municipal institutions, are 
being continued under the supervision and 
directorship of Nazi leaders. These schools 
are regarded as important agencies of edu- 
cation for citizenship as interpreted by the 
National Socialists. 

The People’s College Homes, in which 
those who are admitted to the course live 
during the term of instruction, have been 
continued and have been transformed into 
bulwarks of National Socialism. This ap- 
plies not only to the adult boarding schools, 
which in the main serve the farming groups, 
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but also to those whose enrolments are made 
up of common laborers, manual workers 
and the white collar groups. 

The public libraries are also in process 
of being completely reorganized in accord- 
ance with the educational and political aims 
of National Socialism. 

Furthermore, the functions of all officials 
of all more or less independent organiza- 
tions and agencies supporting adult educa- 
tion activities in the past have been taken 
over by the Reichsministry for Science, 
Education and National Culture. Likewise, 
all societies, agencies and organizations 
sponsoring or directing adult education 
programs, regardless of party or religious 
affiliation, have been dissolved by decree of 
the government. 

In the future, the National Socialist 
Union, which embraces all persons inter- 
ested in cultural and recreational activities 
of any kind, will assume greater responsi- 
bilities and is expected to become increas- 
ingly significant. The slogan of the Union 
is ‘‘Strength through Joy.”’ 

Obviously, it is yet too early to predict the 
success of the reorganized adult education 
system in Germany, but it is reasonable to 
believe that the solid foundations upon 
which the movement was founded back in 
1871 will serve as a stabilizing force in this 
period of reorganization and readjustment 
of the political, industrial and cultural life 
of the nation. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE STUDENT 
AND THE LIBRARY’ 


By Professor H. F. FLETCHER 
ASSOCIATE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


[ HAvE been asked to address you about 
what is taking place in undergraduate in- 
struction and how this will affect libraries. 
But we are to-day faced with such a period 
1 Address before the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Dee., 1936. 





of change in the colleges, and so generally 
true is it that what we are doing this year, 
we may not be doing next, that it is very 
difficult at any given time to say just what 
we are doing or what we are about to do. 
In other words, I have the feeling that it 
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would be a lot easier for me and a lot more 
profitable for you, to say something definite 
about my general topic about 20 years from 
now than it is to-day. 

Consequently, I wish to begin by limiting 
my subject as much as possible, thereby 
making it more difficult, but at the same 
understandable. Thus, I am 


time more 


going to talk almost entirely about the stu- 
dent seeking the general course towards the 
bachelor’s degree, and not at all about the 
student enrolling for a bachelor’s degree 
from a professional or quasiprofessional 


college, whether of law, engineering, jour- 
nalism or accountancy or business admin- 
istration. We have three or four thousand 
like him at Illinois, with as many more in 
each of a dozen similar institutions within 
500 miles of us, and literally hundreds of 
thousands more in smaller institutions that 
call themselves ‘‘liberal’’ colleges. He and 
his brothers and sisters in 1931-32 totalled 
about 450,000 for the entire country. I am 
going to talk first about the general student 
as he presents himself to us in the mass. 

Of course, the moment we begin to work 
with him, we begin to classify him. With- 
out regard to other classifications, I am 
going to talk about him first in connection 
with the classification of 
beginning or elementary student, and ad- 
vanced or upper-class student, paying my 
respects later to selected students at the 
upper level. 

Let me say at this point, I only wish my 
own colleagues were as well aware of trends 
and developments in the colleges as you are. 
One of the greatest services to the cause of 
higher education the libraries of the coun- 
try could make would be to make more 
readily available to college faculties books, 
articles and college catalogues that deal 
with the newer developments in the colleges. 

3ut to return to the underclassman, there 
is little that is new that I can eall to your 
attention. You are already fully informed 
on the various recent movements. In order 


one universal 
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not to be misunderstood, let me say that in 
general I have in mind at this point the 
changing demands made on the libraries by 
such movements as the setting up of junior 
colleges, whether as separate entities or as 
parts of universities; the introduction of 
what for lack of a more precise term I ¢al] 
‘‘new type’’ courses, meaning by that term 
such courses as the course in contemporary 
civilization at Columbia College, the new 
introductory courses at Chicago, the new 
general college courses at Minnesota, the 
survey courses at Colgate, the survey and 
introductory courses at Princeton, the sur- 
vey courses at the Chicago Junior Colleges 
or any isolated course anywhere that has 
been reorganized with the nature and needs 
of the underclassman in mind. I wish to 
turn my attention first to the demands laid 
upon libraries by these underclass develop- 
ments. Experience of the University of 
Chicago with this problem indicates that we 
must consider it in two different forms. In 
one case, the case of those colleges in which 
changes are taking place slowly, little or no 
new demands on the library arise, or if they 
do arise, as one instructor put it, no more 
funds and no more books are needed than 
under the old conditions, but the probabil- 
ity is that different books will be purchased. 
In the second ease, a change as sweeping as 
that which took place at Chicago, the 
changes in library usage have been enor- 
mous, especially in the inereased number of 
persons using the library and the increased 
number of books they use. 

In the ease of Chicago or Minnesota or of 
a complete change in courses offered, espe- 
cially such changes as result in practically 
all students taking about the same work, 
such as is the ease at Chicago, the effects 
on everything—instruction, physica! plant, 
library, study habits—are prodigious and 
far reaching. Probably no one is yet in a 
position either to list them or to evaluate 
them if they could be listed. The library 
is greatly affected. Provision must immedi- 
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ately be made for free access to a large 
number of books ranging through all classi- 
feations. A collection of twenty to thirty 
‘housand well-selected books should be com- 
pletely available to the whole underclass 
student body. I take no account here of the 
size of that body. Chicago has perhaps a 
thousand such students altogether, and we 
may have 4,000, but the same size collection 
is needed in both eases, although we may 
need more duplicate copies of some books 
than Chieago will need. 

In addition to an open collection of this 
size, a second type of books will be needed, 
namely, reserve books for special purposes. 
In connection with the new type course, this 
is really the old text-book question writ 
large. All instructors will insist on a cer- 
tain amount, no matter how small, of com- 
mon material that all students in the course 
must absorb. Whether between the covers 
of a single volume, the conventional text- 
hook, or between the covers of many volumes, 
the problem is the same. Reserve books are 
coming to be of two distinet types, one rep- 
resented by our old friend ‘‘ collateral read- 
ing’’ or a list of books of which the student 
must read so many but not all, and the other 
type made up of books which all must read. 
Thus, in general, the new type courses if 
extended to all underclassmen eall for three 
different types of reading lists. 

Special colleetions will also be needed by 
these same students. These should, I think, 
be gradually assembled on the basis of ex- 
periment. Probably special reading rooms 
should be established, but I am sure no one 
at present knows just what they should eon- 
tain. Of course, ample reference materials 
such as dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, 
ete, should appear in all rooms used by 
students, 

I wish to turn now to a problem that is 
acute on every campus I know. This is the 
problem of the use of library reading rooms 
as study halls. In general, every new li- 
brary building in the country has wasted 
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a great deal of money on immense and un- 
manageable reading rooms that immediately 
turn into study rooms in which nobody or 
only the occasional student is able to study. 
Everything we know about desirable study 
conditions is violated by these reading 
rooms. I have two suggestions to make 
about them in an effort to make the best of 
a bad bargain. Let us begin to assume that 
they are actually study halls and not rooms 
to which students rush in great numbers to 
look at a dictionary or a particular book. 
Such use of large rooms is very slight. How 
shall they be conducted as study halls? So 
far as I know, the term ‘‘supervised study’’ 
has not yet appeared at the college level. 
But essentially, the problem before us in the 
large reading room is the problem of super- 
vised study. Who, then, should be available 
in such rooms, trained librarians or trained 
instructors? I cast a vote for the trained 
instructor, but hurry away from the prob- 
lem before I can be too closely questioned 
about it. The second suggestion I have to 
make about our large reading room bad bar- 
gain comes directly from the students them- 
selves. They state unanimously and on all 
campuses that these rooms are poorly con- 
trolled, whereas they must be actually 
policed, if they are to be of any use what- 
ever as study halls. If the rooms were 
smaller, the problems of noise and confusion 
could not arise, but the rooms are large, 
and no central desk can possibly control 
them. All this is according to the students 
themselves. Let me repeat my recommen- 
dations. Let us use the vast reading rooms 
we have built because we have nothing else 
to use. Let us recognize that they are being 
used as study halls, and that probably at 
certain hours of the day, instructors should 
be available to guide the study. In addition 


to this, these large rooms should be ade- 
quately policed, proetored, quieted and com- 
posed. 
them. 

One other matter in connection with the 


But let us not build any more of 
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underclassman should be mentioned. I find 
a great use being made of General and Spe- 
cific Reading Lists in and through all uni- 
versities and colleges that have issued them. 
I believe that the libraries not only can make 
a great contribution here, but that they have 
a real responsibility. I believe the trained 
librarian has a real contribution to make to 
them. I am always amazed at the interest 
shown in them. In many institutions, they 
have a fairly active sale. I believe it is bet- 
ter to charge a small fee for them than to 
distribute them gratis. I should like to see 
the libraries take over the formation of such 
lists or at least actively contribute to their 
formation in cooperation with instructors 
and departments. 

A special phase of this development is the 
movement already begun in small, medium- 
size and large colleges which seek to build 
up libraries or collections of books in dormi- 
tories, residence halls or fraternity houses. 
One also finds student centers, unions and 
similar organizations attempting to build 
up collections of books. The need for li- 
brary assistance in this movement is very 
great. The movement needs both leadership 
and counsel from libraries and librarians. 
Most such actual beginnings of this sort that 
I have seen have been eagerly seeking 
guidance and help. In some eases, I have 
found that the library had been approached, 
but with meager results if any. In many 
cases, the amount of money available seemed 
too small to bother with systematically. In 
other cases, the library had recommended 
titles which the persons connected with the 
enterprise itself felt very strongly would 
not be used much by the students concerned. 
I think one very useful move that could be 
made by the American Library Association 
would be the preparation of lists of books 
by total amounts of money required to pur- 
chase them. 

I wish to turn now to consideration of the 
library needs of the upperclassman, as 
affected by changes in curricula and meth- 
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ods of instruction. In general, the newe, 
treatments of the upperclassman fall int, 
about the same two categories as do the 
newer developments with the underclass. 
man, but with a real difference. In general. 
juniors and seniors are being offered oppor- 
tunities that affect all of them and other 
opportunities that affect some of them, [py 
most places, they are being selected in two 
ways at once. That is, the fact that a sty. 
dent has attained junior or senior standing 
means that the normal selective devices— 
academic, financial, physical, and so on— 
have operated and spared this particular 
individual for advanced undergraduate 
work. In addition to this, a large number 
of arts colleges are trying to insure to all 
juniors and seniors sufficient courses to 
cover their interests and needs. Major and 
minor subjects have multiplied, special com- 
binations of majors and minors have been 
worked out, and on the whole the best 
trained and most mature teaching staff at 
the college level has been almost uniformly 
provided for the junior and senior classes. 

The demands on the library arising from 
the general work of upperclassmen are 
many and frequently difficult to meet com- 
pletely ; but, essentially, they are only ex- 
tended demands of the underclassmen. If 
these demands differ at all for the freshman 
and the senior, they differ only in degree 
and not in kind. Sufficient access to books; 
a carefully chosen and up-to-date working 
library collection of twenty to thirty thou- 
sand titles; ample reference works ; togetlier 
with proper study conditions or exactly the 
same basic library conditions I have pointed 
out as necessary for the underclassman; 
these are the order of the day for the upper- 
classman. I find that this group as a group 
needs more special collections, such as 
English literature, history, French Jan- 
guage and literature, German, Spanish, 
political science, sociology and economics. 
In many ways, the upperclassman will 
profit by finding books in these fields 1 
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separate collections, and these collections 
will need to be larger and filled with books 
of a non-popular or quasi-popular nature. 

But there is another kind of selection 
operating on upperclassmen to-day of which 
‘he library must at least take account. This 
is the attempt now in evidence all over the 
country to seek out the superior upperclass- 
man and make special arrangements for 
him that will afford him adequate opportu- 
nities to develop his superior capacities to 


the fullest. Various and sundry devices 
have been set up for his benefit. The tu- 
torial system or modified forms of it; the 


preceptorial system; individual curricula ; 
honors work by fields of departments; or 
combinations of all these or any of them are 
increasing in use and extent of use. I do 
not need to do more than mention Harvard 
for tutorial work, Prineeton for precepto- 
rial and Swarthmore for honors in order to 
call to your minds what I am talking about. 
But these schools are no longer either alone 
in this development, nor at the head of it. 
Many small colleges, and some large ones, 
are now the real leaders in the development 
of ways and means to take special care of 
the superior student. Stephens College in 
Missouri; the University of Minnesota; my 
own college with its recently inaugurated 
tutorial work for especially gifted students 
and its individual eurricula for others of the 
same general caliber, together with its long- 
standing honors work—these colleges with 
many others are experimenting widely and 
deeply with the superior student. 

What are the library needs of such a stu- 
dent? We need special collections available 
‘or such students. They will tend to read 
anything pertaining to their field if it is 
available to them. Attractive, comfortable 
and scientifically justifiable reading condi- 
‘ions must be maintained or created for the 
use of the superior student. Libraries and 
instructional staff must come at once to 
realize that the superior undergraduate 
needs access to a great deal of the material 
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now available with certainty only to the 
graduate student. I believe that we must 
duplicate much of the material we now in- 
tend only for the graduate reading rooms 
and seminars. I do not see how we can open 
these graduate reading quarters to any 
undergraduates. 

Another difficulty encountered by the 
superior student in the library is the lack 
of adequate counsel and guidance as he 
reads. I have already suggested the use of 
specially trained persons in charge of read- 
ing rooms for underclassmen. For the 
superior upperclassman, this need is im- 
perative. We need to provide upperclass- 
men reading room attendants about as com- 
petently trained for this work as are most 
of our graduate reading room attendants. 

The superior student who is drawing on 
the library for aid should, of course, be 
encouraged to read both intensively and 
extensively. For this reason, provision 
must be made for small collections of books 
temporarily brought together by individual 
students. Large libraries with cubicles in 
the stacks may find the cubicle of aid in 
solving this problem. But upperclassman 
reading rooms seem to be an even better 
solution, as the student will then have his 
temporary collection near the larger collec- 
tion to which he has access or for which he 
has the greatest use. 

One other demand is legitimately laid 
upon the library by the superior student. 
This is the whole matter of buying books 
by the student. What books to buy, what 
edition, what price, why buy this book or 
title rather than that—all these are ques- 
tions that the library staff can do more with 
than the teaching staff. I should like to 
propose in this connection that college li- 
braries generally organize and maintain a 
definite campaign in conjunction with the 
instructional staffs to encourage the pur- 
chase of books by students. 

As in the ease of the underclassman, read- 
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ing lists prepared and perhaps published by 
the library would be of great service for the 
superior student. These lists should be both 
general and specific. That is, a general list 
by field and subject, with specific lists for 
specific phases of the subject, will be very 
useful. 

I want to say just a word now of reas- 
Do not be alarmed at what may 
be the outcome of some of my 
suggestions various seemingly 
new aids for the superior student. He is 
Take the top 
and senior 

craduating 
That is 
Then remember 


surance. 
appear 
concerning 


not very numerous as a class. 
eent. of your junior 


Harvard succeeds in 


25 per 
classes. 


about 37 per cent. with honors. 
almost a saturation point. 
that no one can make great readers out of 
all these students. Some of them will do 
their work in laboratories; some of them 
will be using the library even less than at 
present, especially as the colleges devote 
more of their attention to creative work; 


many college students find reading actually 
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distasteful, although these same studenis 
may exhibit brilliant intellects in other yp. 
spects. Perhaps a distaste for reading js 
the mark of a superior intellect—at least no 
one can say that there is any connectioy 
between the two traits. But seriously, anq 
especially at first, the libraries will not he 
overrun by superior students making large 
demands on your time and patience. He js 
either a very timid creature or is very re. 
sourceful, for he causes little or no trouble. 
Unlike the bottom 25 per cent. of college 
students, he seldom makes demands. He js 
most graciously adaptable—too much for 
our good if not also for his own. He will 
comport himself satisfactorily under any 
conditions we may set up for him. It there. 
fore behooves us to take a great deal more 
thought for his welfare than we have beeu 
doing in the past, because it is so very easy 
to overlook him almost entirely, and yet it 
is he and no other for whom libraries, ¢lass- 
rooms, laboratories, colleges and universities 
ultimately exist. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S BENEFACTIONS 

FOLLOWING the death of John D. Rockefeller 
t the age of ninety-seven years, the 
has been given out of his great 
philanthropic 


on May 23, at 
following list 


gifts for education and other 


purposes: 


$202,694.63 
125,000.00 
308,429.90 
6,845,688.52 
6,994,831.62 


Acadia University 
Adelphi College 
Alta Social Settlement, Cleveland .... 
Am. Baptist Foreign Mission Soc. 
Am, Baptist Home Mission Soc. 
Am. Baptist Missionary Union, 
Ohio 
Am. Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, Boston 
Am. College for Girls at C —— ~ aaa 
Am. Petroleum Inst., N. Y. 
Anti-Saloon League 
Baptist Union Theol. 
Barnard College 
Brooklyn Baptist 
Soc. 
Brown University 
Bryn Mawr College 45 5,000.00 
Case School of Applied Science ...... 200,000.00 
City of Cleveland 565038. 87 
Cleveland Baptist City Mission Society 115, 407.21 
Columbia University 33,000. 00 
Cornell University 
Denison University 
Kast Baptist Church, Cleveland 
IXxmergeney Unemployment Relief, ; 
Second Baptist Church, Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland 


Dayton, 
1,902,132.58 


100,000.00 
150,000.06 
250,000.00 
510,042.95 
182,587.61 
285,660.00 


Sem., Chicago .. 


Chureh Extension 


44 
:70, 


129,209,167.10 
1,025,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,663.95 
157,544.00 


General Education Board 

Harvard University 

Interchurch World Movement 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 

Judson Memorial Baptist Chureh, N. Y. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
New York 

Ministerial Relief and Annuity Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention 

Newton (Mass.) Theol. Inst. 

’. Assoe. for Improving Condition 

of Poor 

N. Y. Baptist City Mission Soe 

N. Y. Baptist State Convention 

Oberlin College 

Ohio Baptist State Convention, 
ville, Ohio 

Palisades Interstate Park Commission 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Republican National Committee 

Riverside Church, Park Avenue Baptist 
Chureh and Fifth Avenue Baptist , 
Chureh, N. Y. City 574,418.96 

Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 548,764.01 

Rockefeller Foundation 182,851,480. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search 

Rockefeller Sanitary Commission .... 

San Francisco Earthquake Sufferers’ 
Fund 

ST COHN oa cei cheese cen eweusen 

Spelman Sem., Atlanta, Ga, 

Syracuse University 

Syrian Protestant College 

Tabernacle Baptist Church, N. Y. City 

Teachers Col., Columbia Univ. 

Union Theol. Sem., N. Y. Ci 


809,350 


7,090,579.06 
138,718 


249,823.05 
467,620.08 
273,519.71 
204,450.40 
Gran- 
120,553.52 
500,000.00 
300,000.00 
118,000.00 


100,000.00 
100,000.00 
316,246.90 
100, 000.0 
126,000. 
915,818.69 
502,500.00 








..7 Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

a aap AAA EC ag, 100:000-00 
niversity Of Chicago ...--+-eeeereee . soto. 

Tai eealty of VIG o<s nen cer sss 100,000.00 
Vassar COUCEE .eeeceecececeeeecers 493,348.59 
Wellesley College ...+-sseececereees 280,993.16 
western Reserve University .....---- 262,500.00 
Yale University .ssseeeeeeeereeecee 1,001,000.00 
y.M.C.A., Brooklyn ...seeeeeeeeees 204,000.00 
Y M.C.A., Cleveland ..-.+--ssseees 203,573.00 
y MCA, International Committee... 2,295,580.73 
y MCA. New York ....--eee eevee 152,250.00 
y M.C.A., Pueblo, el caw caamoweae 100,000.00 
y M.C.A., San Francisco .....+....++ 250,000.00 
y M.¢.A-Y. W.C. A., joint campaign 500,000.00 
y W.C.A,, Cleveland ....--e++++00- 153,521.00 
"otal « s.0 dia decnsaeisiap eee amma es $524,890,792.07 

Gifts that aggregate less than $100,000 
Py error rire ee 5,962,839.93 
Grand total « .<.s a0 ¥cs0 ume nen $530,853,632.00 


REGULATIONS REGARDING THE AP- 
POINTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


AccorpDING to the Bulletin of the New York 
schools the requirements and conditions for the 
issuance by the New York State Commissioner 
of Education of certificates valid for service as 
a superintendent of schools are stated in regula- 
tions which the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York have adopted. 
These sections provide that no person shall be 
eligible for election to the position of superin- 
tendent of schools, deputy superintendent of 
schools, associate superintendent of schools, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, or other super- 
intendent of schools in a city, or a member of 
a board of examiners in a city, or superintendent 
of schools in a village having a population of 
more than 4,500, or distriet superintendent of 
schools who does not possess or is not entitled 
to a superintendent’s certificate issued by the 
Commissioner of Edueation. 

The regulations approved by the Regents 
follow: 

Certificate requirements and conditions. 1. Prep- 
aration. The eandidate shall be a graduate of a 
college or university approved by the Commissioner 
of Education and in addition he shall have com- 
pleted 30 semester hours in graduate courses ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. After 
September 1, 1938, the said preparation in either 
graduate or undergraduate courses shall include 20 
semester hours in appropriate education courses, 
Sof which shall be in school administration or or- 
ganization and in supervision. 

“. Experience. The candidate shall have com- 
pleted five years of teaching and /or supervision in 
publie schools, 

3. Time validity. The certificate shall be valid 
continuously except when the holder thereof has 
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not been regularly employed as a member of the 
professional staff of the public schools of this 
State for a period of five consecutive years, in which 
case the validity of the certificate held by such per- 
son shall lapse. 

4. To whom issued. A superintendent’s certifi- 
eate shall be issued only to a qualified applicant 
who has been elected to the position of superin- 
tendent of schools, deputy superintendent of schools, 
associate superintendent of schools, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, or other superintendent of 
schools in a city, or a member of a board of ex- 
aminers in a city, or superintendent of schools in a 
village having a population of more than 4,500, or 
district superintendent of schools. Upon evidence 
that a qualified candidate is an applicant for ap- 
pointment to one of the above positions, the Com- 
missioner of Education shall issue to the said can- 
didate a statement of eligibility which may be 
accepted by school authorities as proof that the 
holder thereof is entitled to a valid superintendent ’s 
certificate. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

AMENDMENTS to present rules of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and of the University Students’ 
Association relative to the organization of The 
Daily Texan and the Texas Student Publica- 
tions, Ine., have been adopted by the Board of 
Regents. This action follows a series of con- 
ferences with faculty and student committees 
during the past several months, during which 
various proposals were considered by the execu- 
tive committee of the board. 

Under the plan adopted, the editor of the 
Texan will continue to be elected by the student 
body. Revised qualifications are fixed for can- 
didates for editorial positions and the editor of 
the Texan is made subject to removal by the six 
non-editorial members of the Board of Directors 
of the Texas Student Publications, Ine., with 
the “dean of student life” voting in ease of a tie. 
The non-editorial members consist of three fac- 
ulty members, the president of the Students’ 
Association and two members elected by and 
from the Students Assembly. The editorial 
agent provided for by the Board of Regents last 
summer to read, prior to publication, all non- 
advertising copy written for the Texan will be 
eliminated at the end of the session. 

The plan provides for a combination of ser- 
vice, scholastic and professional training quali- 
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fications for candidates for editor and associate 
editor of the Texan. Summarized, it calls for 
the candidates to have completed 75 semester 
hours of college work, with a minimum of a “C” 
average, at least 45 hours of which shall have 
been done at the University of Texas. They 
must have served on the volunteer staff of the 
They must 


hours in 


paper for at least three semesters. 


also have credit for nine semester 
journalism, including the news-reporting course 
and the first half of the news-editing course, 
and twelve semester hours of English with a “C” 
average or better. The journalism qualifications 
do not go into effect until the spring of 1938, 
and the requirement of 75 semester hours of col- 
lege work is decreased to 60 semester hours in 
the case of associate editors for the period of 
one The plan also ealls for the editor, 


when elected, to have credit for or make while 


year. 


editor a passing grade in the editorial-writing 
course in journalism, but this requirement is not 
to be effective until the beginning of the long 
session of 1938-39. 

The board of directors remains as now con- 
stituted—three faculty members, the president 
of the Students’ Association, two members 
elected by and from the Students Assembly and 
three student editors. The student editors will 
be given the right to vote on practically all mat- 
ters pertaining to the business of the corporation 
and the adoption of policies for the publications. 
The plan retains for the non-editorial committee 
the exclusive right to vote on the following mat- 
ters only: Fixing duties and compensation of 
editors; making provision for performance of 
editorial duties when necessary; removing edi- 
tors or editorial workers for violation of estab- 
lished policies or for non-performance of duties; 
selecting the executive director of student publi- 
cations. 

The “dean of student life” would sit and vote 
with the non-editorial members only on questions 
involving the removal of editors of the Texan. 


BRITISH FELLOWS OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND 
ARRANGEMENTS have now been made with a 
group of American universities and government 
bureaus by which thirty-three British students 
and public officials will study in this country 
These 


fellows were chosen by the British Committee 


as guests of the Commonwealth Fund. 
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of Award, of which Sir Walter H. Moberly is 
chairman and which is affiliated with the fund 


Thirty of these men have been accepted as 
graduate students by fourteen American unyey. 
sities or research institutions, and wil] spend 
two years in the United States, traveling extey. 
sively in the summer vacation. The “service fa). 
lows” hold government posts in South Africa, 
India, Australia and the Fiji Islands. The res 
are men who, at the beginning of their careers jy 
the professions or business, value their Americay 
experience as part of their university training 
and an opportunity to see a part of the world 
not familiar to most Britons. 

Subjects of study range from highly technical 
problems in the physical sciences to broad ques- 
tions of publie policy. One man will look into 
unemployment in relation to trade eyeles and 
fluctuation in investment. A fellow from New 
Zealand will investigate present-day problems in 
the Pacific with special reference to American- 
An official from British 
India will study farm economies, particularly 
the part played by the state in credit, improve- 
ment of marketing and taxation. 

For the first time in the twelve-year history of 
the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, three men 
holding civil service positions in Great Britain 
will also be included in the group of visitors. 
John Lucian Blake, examiner in the Patent Office 
of the Board of Trade, will study the system of 
granting patents in the United States and its 
effect in encouraging new industries. Philip 
Austin Browne, attached to the Board of Eduea- 
tion, will study the place of music in American 
education and the aims and methods of teaching 
it in American schools and colleges. Roger 
Nathaniel Quirk, assistant principal in the Mines 
Department of the Board of Trade, will study 
the United States coal industry. These men wil! 
spend from six months to a year here on leave 
of absence from their government posts. 

The fellowships were established in 1925, in 
part for educational purposes and in part as 2 
means of promoting mutual understanding be 
tween the British Commonwealth and the United 
States. The new appointments bring the total 
of fellows past and present to 356. 


AWARD TO THE PARK COMMISSIONER 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


Tue first annual award of the City Club 


Japanese relations. 


e ° e ? _ tly 
New York for meritorious service was recent) 
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presented to Park Commissioner Robert Moses. 
The award consisted of a citation of Mr. 
Moses’s achievements in park improvements, 
hand-lettered on parchment and bound in leather. 
The citation, signed by Richard S. Childs and 
Joseph M. Price, president and chairman, respec- 
tively, of the board of trustees, is as follows: 


To you, as Commissioner of the Department of 
Parks, we are happy to tender the first annual 
award of the City Club of New York in recognition 
of three years of extraordinary service to the people 
of the city. 

For this award there was this year, in the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee of award, no com- 
parable competitor. 

As Commissioner of the Department of Parks, 
which was unified to meet your own initial stipula- 
tion, you found a shabby and long-neglected park 
system——lawns trampled bare, trees in decay, walks 
in fragments, fenees toppling and park buildings 
insanitary and rotted beyond repair under the 
politician-ridden five-headed departmental adminis- 
tration of a nearly bankrupt municipality. 

Au astonished and delighted city saw you set to 
useful labor 50,000 relief workers in a vast program 
of swift and intelligent rehabilitation, involving the 
expenditure, mostly in terms of relief labor, of 
To-day we have 
six square miles of new parks, 274 playgrounds in- 
stead of 119, new golf courses, new tennis courts 


$136,000,000 in Federal funds. 


and great new self-financing swimming pools for 
50,000 As the grass comes up this 
spring over miles of replenished lawns, we behold 
that, with taste and economy, you have completed 
the restoration of the old park system. The relief 
workers who onee aimlessly raked leaves or stood 
idling in the mud were given the inspiration of a 
great leader who worked twelve hours a day him- 


self, and their work assumed dignity and satisfae- 


swimmers. 


tion as they saw it become a massive contribution 
to the health and gayety of myriads of children re- 
leased from city streets to sheltered and organized 
recreation, 


The vast achievements of these three amazing 
years—performed in addition to other public con- 
struction and administration tasks of the first mag- 
uitude—are the projection of your devotion, energy 


‘nd brains. They constitute in our judgment the 
ma 


contribution of our generation to the im- 
provement of the conditions of life in our city. 
Wherefore we hereby record the gratitude of the 
izenry of the City of New York. 


eit 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF MEDIEVAL 
STUDIES 

FIFTEEN members of the Cornell Faculty rep- 
resenting the departments of German, embry- 
ology, classics, architecture, English, Romance 
languages, music, history and philosophy, have 
organized a society called The Friends of Medi- 
eval Studies. Their object is to foster research 
in a general field that has, from the very begin- 
ning of the university, received considerable 
attention. 

In the early days, thanks primarily to the 
unceasing labors of Professor G. L. Burr, an 
excellent medieval collection was gradually built 
up in the University Library, which was further 
enriched by the generosity of Willard Fiske, who 
contributed the noted Icelandic, Dante and 
Petrarch collections. Of former teachers in 
Cornell three were specially active in the medi- 
eval field. Professor Burr taught many of the 
men who now occupy chairs of medieval his- 
tory in this country. In his chosen field, the 
history of witchcraft, especially in its legal 
aspects, Professor Burr supervised the gathering 
of a collection which is still unrivalled. Pro- 
fessor T. F. Crane in numerous writings en- 
larged the knowledge of medieval folklore, as 
well as of medieval Latin and Romanee litera- 
ture. Professor J. Morgan Harte, besides com- 
piling a bibliography of English literature in 
which Old English had a foremost place, com- 
posed an Old English dictionary which, though 
still in manuscript, has been of great service to 
younger scholars. 

Several of the present members of the staff 
have done significant research in the same field. 
Professor G. L. Hamilton has written various 
papers dealing with folklore and the literature 
of the Romance languages in the Middle Ages. 
Professor Walter French’s special interest is 
in medieval romances in England. Professor 
Charles W. Jones has published several papers 
on early medieval chronology and is preparing 
a much-needed edition of two of Bede’s scientific 
treatises. Professor Harry Caplan, after two 
extended visits to European libraries, brought 
out a volume and supplement describing the 
numerous medieval “Arts of Preaching” that 
still survive in manuscripts, and is projecting 
further studies in medieval rhetoric. The medi- 
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eval part of Professor H. Hermannsson’s work 
is concerned with Old Icelandic and Old Norse 
literature and history, but equally valuable to 
the medievalist is that part of his bibliograph- 
ical writings that deals with the Middle Ages 
in the Seandinavian countries. Professor Carl 
Stephenson is a specialist on medieval institu- 
and Town,” 


tions. His monograph, “Borough 


published in 1933 by the Medieval Academy of 
America, has been recognized by American and 
European scholars as authoritative. Professor 
M. L. W. Laistner in 1931 published a volume on 
the Latin literature and thought of Western 
Europe during the early Middle Ages. More re- 
cently he has written several papers on the 
Venerable Bede, two of whose commentaries he 
is about to publish in a new critical edition. 

Professor Burr was one of the first scholars 
to be elected a fellow of the Medieval Academy 
of America, when that learned body was formed 
some twelve years ago. Professor Laistner was 
elected a corresponding fellow in 1935 and Pro- 
fessor Hamilton a fellow in 1936. 

A major problem before the Friends of Medi- 
eval Studies concerns the materials needed for 
study, which eut across departmental boundaries, 
embracing legal records, social documents of 
The 


officers of the new organization, working with 


various sorts, periodicals and_ books. 


the university librarian, are making plans to 
Pro- 


Professor 


fill serious gaps in the present collections. 


fessor Laistner is chairman and 


French secretary of the group.—A. M. P. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF THE 
ARTS 


THE second Conference of Teachers of the 
Arts in Liberal Arts Colleges was held at Antioch 
College on April 30 and May 1. This small in- 
formal midwestern group, which met for the first 
time at Westminster College last spring, is par- 
ticularly interested in improving the teaching of 
art at the college level. The experiment, tenta- 
tive last year, gained fresh impetus at the An- 
tioch meeting, and promises to become an annual 
gathering. The general subject of this year’s 
conference was “The Art of the Middle Ages.” 

After a brief weleome by President Algo D. 
Henderson, of Antioch College, a short address 
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was given by Erie T. Clarke, director of concer 
project of the Association of American (\). 
Mr. Clarke, a member of the faculty of 
Bard College, Columbia University, took as his 
subject “The Union of the Arts in the Libera) 
Arts College.” He urged that college art (de. 


partments pay more attention to the student 


leges. 


who is not enrolled in any formal art course, and 
suggested that art professors might well make 
a “circuit” of the other college departments to 
discover ways in which they could furnish jJlys. 
trative material for courses in subjects other 
than art and thus relate art more closely to life, 

Following the second address of the afternoon, 
a paper on Chaucer as a medieval figure by Pro- 
fessor Gyla McDowell, of Geneva College, stu- 
dents enrolied in the course on art and esthetics 
presented two medieval cycle plays—“The Crea- 
tion of Eve,” as originally played by the Grocers 
of Norwich, and “Noah’s Flood,” which used to 
be played by the Water Leaders and Drawers ot 
Dee. 
informal college dinner for the guests and an 
illustrated lecture on “The Medieval Cathedral,” 
by Professor Clarence Ward, of Oberlin College. 


Friday’s program was concluded by an 


On Saturday the group attended a lecture. 
demonstration on “The Art of Lost Wax Bronx 
Casting,” by Amos Mazzolini, of Antioch Col- 
lege, and a lecture-demonstration on “The Art 
and Craft of Stained Glass,” by Robert Metcalf, 
of Wittenberg College and the Dayton Art In- 
stitute. Mr. Mazzolini has for many years super- 
vised the bronze casting at the Antioch Art 
Foundry, and Mr. Metcalf, formerly head of the 
Cloisters Studios, has windows in several Amen'- 
ean cathedrals. The final session was devoted 
to a brief program of medieval music on suc! 
instruments as the lute, the dulcimer and the 
recorder, presented by Mrs. Betty Freeman 
Haines and students of Wittenberg College. 

Delegates attended from sixteen institutions: 
Antioch, Denison, Earlham, Geneva, Hiram, 
Kent State, Miami, Oberlin, Ohio State, Ohio 
University, University of Pittsburgh, Toledo Art 
Museum, Western College for Women, West- 
minster, Wittenberg and Wooster. Ten of the 
colleges taking part submitted exhibits of stu- 
dent work. Next year the group has been 10- 
vited to meet at Oberlin College. 
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THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue thirtieth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association will be held from 
June 21 to 25 in Kansas City, Mo. An atten- 
dance of from 1,500 to 2,000 is expected. Most 
of the sessions and the exhibits will be held in 
the new Municipal Auditorium. Hotel head- 
quarters will be at the Muehlebach. 

The Home Eeonomies Association is a profes- 
sional organization founded in 1908. It now 
as over 11,000 members scattered through 54 
affiliated associations in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Canada, in addition to about 
1,500 affiliated student home economies elubs in 
colleges and high schools. 

The Kansas and Missouri associations are act- 


ing jointly in making arrangements for the June 
meeting. The chairman of local arrangements 


is Miss Anna KE. Hussey, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Kansas City. Preparations for the 
program are in general charge of the executive 
secretary, Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley. 
The first of two publie meetings will be held on 
Monday evening, June 21. The chairman will be 
Miss Mabel V. Campbell, head of the depart- 
ment of home economies at the University of 
Missouri and vice-president of the association. 
The speaker will be Harold W. Brightman, vice- 
president of L. Bamberger and Company, New- 
ark, N. J., who is chairman both of the merchan- 
dising division of the National Retail Dry Goods 
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Association and the new Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods in the American 
Standards Association. He will discuss “The 
Growth of Consumer Influence in the Retail 
Field.” This session will be followed by a recep- 
tion. 

A second public meeting has been arranged 
for Wednesday evening. It will be addressed by 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor, of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, who will speak on “The 
Sociology of Family Life.” He will be intro- 
duced by the president of the association, Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois state leader 
of home economics extension work and assistant 
professor at the University of Illinois. 

Group meetings will be devoted to family rela- 
tionships, family economics, the house and its 
management, food and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing. There will also be opportunity for 
members to discuss the progress and plans of 
occupations such as teaching, extension service, 
business, institution administration, homemak- 
ing, research and social service. 

Professional and other sight-seeing trips, 
daily concerts in the Auditorium and a banquet 
have been planned. Exhibits will include com- 
mercial exhibits and those of government and 
professional groups with aims akin to those of 
home economies. This year there will be dis- 
plays showing the development of home eco- 
nomies associations and educational progress in 
home economies. Exhibits are in general charge 
of the business manager, Miss Keturah E. Bald- 
win, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHARLES Seymour will be formally in- 
stalled as the fifteenth president of Yale Univer- 
sity on October 8. At his request the ceremony 
will be simple and brief, and will follow as 
closely as practicable the example set by in- 
augural exereises in the early days of the college. 
frovernor Cross, dean emeritus of the Yale 
(rraduate School, and as Governor of Connecti- 
cut an ex-officio member of the Yale Corpora- 
tion, will be presiding fellow for the occasion. 
In accordanee with old eustom he will deliver to 
the new president the traditional symbols of 
oflice—the charter, the seal, the book of records 
and the keys. 


Dr. LEVERING Tyson, formerly director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Eduea- 
tion, will take up his work as fifth president of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., on July 1. 
He succeeds Dr. John A. W. Haas. The installa- 
tion ceremonies will take place on October 2. 


Dr. A. J. Stoppard, superintendent of the 
schools of Providence, R. I., past-president of 
the Department of Superintendence, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Denver 
publie schools, to succeed Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, 
who recently accepted the superintendency of the 
publie schools of Montelair, N. J. 
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Dr. Ropert Morss Lovett, professor of En- 
glish at the University of Chicago and an editor 
of The New Republic, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Among vice-presidents elected for a one-year 
term are Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, director of 
the School for Social Studies, San Francisco. 


AMONG honorary degrees to be conferred by 
the University of Pennsylvania at the annual 
commencement exercises on June 9 is the doe- 
torate of laws on Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, who will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress; on Dr. Fred Pierce Corson, president of 
Dickinson College, and on Dr. Edmund Ezra 
The doe- 
torate of science will be conferred on Dr. Light- 
Witmer, and 
founder of the psychological clinie at the Uni- 


Day, president of Cornell University. 


ner professor of psychology 
versity of Pennsylvania, and on Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin, member of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 


Dr. STEPHEN DuGGAN, director of the Insti- 
tute of International Edueation, will be one of 
the speakers at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Clark University, which will be 
held on the evening of June 4. His subject will 
be “The University and Demoeracy.”” At the uni- 
versity convocation on the following day the de- 
gree of doctor of laws will be conferred on him. 
Dr. Duggan will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Vassar College on June 7, when he will 
speak on “The Future of the College Graduate.” 


Tue Michigan College of Mines and Technol- 
ogy at the annual elass-day ceremonies on June 
1 will confer the degree of doctor of science on 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President Ruthven 
formerly professor of zoology at the university. 
He has been active in the Michigan Geological 
and Biological Surveys and has directed various 
expeditions in North, Central and South Amer- 
ica. The degree of doctor of engineering will be 
conferred on William L. Honnold, mining engi- 
neer, chief aid to Mr. Hoover in Belgium during 
the Dr. Ruthven will be the principal 


speaker. 


was 


war. 


(GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY will confer the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of literature at its com- 
mencement exercises on Rev. Dr. Robert I. Gan- 
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non, S.J., president of Fordham University, Ney 
York City. 

AT its commencement exercises on May 15 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, eo). 
fered the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
on Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, retiring principal of 
McGill University. 


On the occasion of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Greenwich House on May 96, 
a portrait by Leopold Seyffert of Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, founder and director of the house, 
formerly adjunct professor of social economy at 
Barnard College, Columbia University, was un- 
veiled. Gerard Swope, president of the board 
of the house, formally accepted the portrait. 


Dr. JOHN ERSKINE, who recently announced 
his resignation as president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City, to take effect 
on July 1, was the guest of honor at a reception 
given on May 16 by the faculty of the Graduate 
School. A portrait was presented to him painted 
by John J. Soble and also a wrist watch, both as 
farewell gifts from the faculty. 


THE Chemistry Teachers Club of New York 
established recently the William Riker Fosier 
award to be given to a teacher of chemistry in 
the secondary schools. Benjamin M. Jacquish, 
for thirty-six years a teacher in Erasmus Hall 
High School of New York City and during the 
last twelve years chairman of the department 
of chemistry, is the first recipient of the award, 
which was presented at a dinner at the College 
of the City of New York on May 21 “in recog- 
nition of his sterling character, his intellectual 
integrity, his devotion to the club and his long 
and faithful service as a teacher of chemistry 
in the secondary schools.” 


In recognition of his “outstanding services to 
children,” Dr. Henry H. Lissner, chairman 0! 
the board of consultants of the Los Angeles 
schools, was presented on May 11 with the 1937 
Ling gold medal of the Ling Foundation. The 
presentation was made at the Polytechnic Hig) 
School. 


Promotions to full professorships at Harvard 
University which will take effect at the beginning 
of the next academic year include: J. N. D. Bush, 
professor of English; Edward H. Chamberlix, 
professor of economies; Louis F. Fieser, pro- 
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gossor of chemistry; Livingston Hall, professor 
of law; Henry M. Hart, Jr., professor of law; 
Windsor A. Hosmer, -professor of accounting; 
Georve B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry ; 
Francis P. Magoun, Jr., professor of compara- 
tive literature, and Edward S. Mason, professor 
of economics. 

Tue following appointments have been an- 
nounced at Yale University: Professors Angelo 
Lipari, Italian; Stanley H. Osborn, lecturer in 
public health (rank of professor); Whitney N. 
Seymour, leeturer in law (rank of professor) ; 
Jobn C. Schroeder, professor of homileties and 
pastoral theology; Harry Shulman, professor of 
law: Horace S. Uhler, professor of physics. As- 
sociate professors have been appointed as fol- 
lows: Drs. Rupert Emerson, international rela- 
tions; Richard F. Flint, geology; John A. Gee, 
English; Joseph F. Jackson, French; James G. 
Leyburn, the science of society, and Benjamin 
(’. Nangle, English. 

Dr. Ausrey A. Douauass, for two years chief 
of the California State Division of Secondary 
Education, will return to his position at the 
Claremont Colleges next year. 


Dr. Harry S. GANpERS, dean of the School of 
Education, Syracuse University, during the sum- 
mer will teach edueational administration in the 
University of California at Berkeley and at the 
Colorady State College of Education, Greeley. 


Dr. JosepH LEIGHTON, professor of philoso- 
phy at the Ohio State University, has accepted 
an invitation to leeture at the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
which opens on June 26. 


KoppeL 8S. Prnson writes to The New Republic 
that Dr. Hermann Nohl, since 1920 professor of 
philosophy, pedagogy and esthetics at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, was relieved of his duties 


on April 20 by the Reich Minister of Education. 
It is reported that his dismissal was on the 
ground that his edueational ideals did not coin- 


cide with the edueational ideas of the Nazi 
regime. Dr. Nohl is fifty-eight years old and 
is said to be of Aryan descent. 


Tir Rev. Dr. Ropert E. Speer, of New York, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Chureh, has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Princeton 
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Theological Seminary. He sueceeds the Rev. 
Dr. William McEwan, of Pittsburgh, who has 
been president since 1929. 


Dr. Epwin G. ConKkuin, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was elected president of Science Service at 
its annual meeting on April 29. Dr. J. MeKeen 
Cattell had made known his desire not to be 
reelected after nine years in the presidency, but 
continues as a member of the board of trustees, 
on which he has served continuously since Sci- 
ence Service was founded in 1921. The trustees 
and staff of Science Service joined in honoring 
Dr. Cattell at a dinner on April 28. Dr. W. H. 
Howell, of the Johns Hopkins University, was 
reelected vice-president and chairman of the 
executive committee, while Harry L. Smithton, 
of Seripps-Howard Newspapers, was reelected 
treasurer. Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the 
Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, was added to the board of trustees. 


Oscar J. CAMPBELL, professor of English 
literature at Columbia University; Charles H. 
Mcllwain, professor of the science of govern- 
ment at Harvard University, and Samuel E. 
Thorne, associate professor of law at the School 
of Law at Northwestern University, will become 
associate members of the research staff of the 
Huntington Library, California, for the summer 
months. 


Dr. JosEPpH Mayer, honorary consultant in 
sociology at the Library of Congress and for- 
merly head of the department of economics and 
sociology at Tufts College, has been invited to 
give a series of lectures at the University of Cluj 
in Rumania in the autumn. Dr. Mayer will at- 
tend the meeting of the Econometric Society in 
Switzerland and the International Congress of 
the History of Science in Prague in September, 
and will visit the Central European countries 
to make a survey of economie conditions. 


Dr. Maria DE MaeEztu, for many years a pro- 
fessor at the University of Madrid, will be a 
visiting professor of Spanish for the winter ses- 
sion of 1937-38 at Barnard College. 


A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
states that the Spanish Government has denied 
officially that Professor José Robles, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, ever was imprisoned in 
Spain and has disclaimed any knowledge of his 
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whereabouts. The denial was contained in a 
letter from the Minister of Communications in 
answer to an inquiry from Professor A. G. 
Solalinde, of the University of Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor Robles left for Spain early last summer 
with his wife and children. Soon after hostilities 
broke out he entered the service of the Spanish 
Government. Word reached Washington in 
March that he had been arrested by secret police 
and was being held incommunieado in a Valencia 
prison. 

Dr. Henry W. Houmess, dean of the Graduate 
School of Edueation of Harvard University, was 
one of the principal speakers at the first annual 
conference on May 22 of the Massachusetts 
branch of the American Federation of Teachers. 
His address was entitled “Ways toward a Pro- 


fession of Teaching.” 


Dr. Roswett Gray Ham, president-elect of 
Mount Holyoke College, will deliver the one hun- 
dredth commencement June 14 at 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H., dur- 
ing a five-day centennial celebration to be held 
from June 10 to 14. 


address on 


SPEAKERS at the commencement of Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, this June will in- 
clude Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, formerly pres- 
ident of DePauw University, who will deliver the 
address of the morning at the exercises on June 
7, and Dr. Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell Col- 
lege, who will preach the baccalaureate sermon 


on Sunday morning, June 6. 

Dr. FrepericK H. KNuBEL, president of the 
United Lutheran Chureh of America, will be the 
baccalaureate speaker, and Dr. John L. Tildsley, 


associate superintendent of schools of the Board 
of Edueation of the City of New York, will be 
the commencement speaker at Wagner College, 
Dr. Herman 


Staten Island, on June 6 and 8. 
H. Horne, professor of the history of philosophy 
and education at New York University, will ad- 
dress the Alumni Association at the annual ban- 


quet on the evening of June 8. 


Dr. HerBert ELLSwortH SLAUGHT, professor 
emeritus of mathematics at the University of 
Chicago, died on May 21. He was seventy-five 
years old. 

Dr. THropore Kemp, formerly president of 
the Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, 
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Ill., died on May 20. He was sixty-nine years 
old. 

SAMUEL WAGNER, president of the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science for thirty-seven years 
until his retirement in 1921 with the title 
emeritus, died on May 12 in his ninety-fifth vear, 


Dr. DANJo Esina, Japanese Christian leader 
and president emeritus of the Christian Doshisha 
University at Kyoto, died on May 22 at the age 
of eighty-one years. 


THE Frederic Duclos Barstow Memorial S¢i- 
ence Building at the Pawling School, New York. 
was formally dedicated on May 15 in the pres- 
ence of more than 700 students, alumni and 
parents. The building, of red brick faced with 
granite, is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Slocum Barstow, of New York City, whose son, 
Frederic, after whom it is named, died after 
returning to the United States after the war, 
It includes separate laboratories for biology, 
chemistry and physies, a wood-working shop, a 
metal-working shop, a photographie laboratory, 
a mechanical drawing and art studio and a foun- 
der’s room with a completely catalogued refer- 
ence library of 1,200 volumes, selected by the 
departments of natural and social sciences. 


Av the dedication of the new building of 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, erected at a 
cost of $500,000, the speakers ineluded Vierling 
Kersey, superintendent of the Los Angeles 
public schools, Leo V. Youngworth, Professor 
H. E. Matthews, Dr. Walter G. Blossom and 
Mrs. Frances E. Raymond. 

DEDICATION ceremonies for the new James 
Cameron Mackenzie Administration Building at 
Lawrenceville School, New Jersey, were held on 
May 22 in conjunetion with the annual alumni 
week-end. The new building is the gift of Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, New York philanthropist, 
and is named after the late James Cameron 
Mackenzie, head master from 1883 to 159%. 
Waldron P. Belknap, of New York, president ot 
the board of trustees of the school, laid the 
corner stone. 

Drew University has received bequests trom 
the estate of Lenox S. Rose, of Madison, N. J., 
who died on April 24. One gift provides for 
the construction and maintenance of a building 
to be known as the Rose Memorial Building in 
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memory of Mr. Rose and his late wife, Mrs. 
Nellie K. Rose. The will stipulates that the 
building shall cost not less than $400,000 and 
not more than $600,000. The second bequest 
provides that the income from the residuary 
trust fund, where most of the estate is segre- 
cated, be paid annually to the university to en- 
dow scholarships for “worthy and needy students 
in Drew University or Brothers College or both.” 


(GioverNor Puture LAFOouuerte, of Wisconsin, 
has signed a bill providing compulsory retire- 
ment for members of state teachers’ college 
faculties at the end of the fiscal year in which 
they reach their seventieth birthday. Those now 
seventy years old or over will be retired on June 
30. 

Governor Benson of Minnesota on April 5 
signed the continuing contract bill for teachers. 
This bill, supported in its progress through the 
House and Senate by the Minnesota Education 
Association, puts into effect a contractual rela- 
tion between teachers and school boards which 
provides that a teacher’s contract remain in full 
foree from year to year unless terminated by a 
majority vote of the school board or by written 
resignation of the teacher before April 1. Under 
this law “teacher” is interpreted as superinten- 
dent, principal, supervisor, classroom teacher or 
any other professional employee required to hold 
a certificate from the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The law does not apply to the three 
cities of the first class, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, as these cities have permanent tenure 
alter a three-year probationary period. This 
legislation is similar to that in Montana, Nevada 
and Delaware and in all except first-class dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania. 

Tue Department of Education of Mexico has 
anounced that 500 Spanish children, orphaned 
by the civil war, would be taken to Mexico to 
be educated at Morelia, Michoacan State. In 
order to avoid the danger of traveling aboard a 
Spanish ship, President Lazaro Cardenas has in- 
structed the Mexican Minister in Paris, Adal- 
berto Tejeda, to charter a French vessel to trans- 
port the children. 


ACCORDING to a report in The Baltimore Sun, 
i farm school will be established at Molong in 
the western distriet of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, and an initial draft of 50 English boys is 
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expected to arrive there by August 1. The land 
purchased for the purpose is in proximity to 
many farms which might absorb the boys as they 
complete their education in the agricultural 
school. The immigrants will be about nine or 
ten years of age. When the institution is well 
established girls will be brought out from Great 
Britain for training. Ultimately 220 children 
will be enrolled. If the support accorded the 
movement warrants expansion, other farm 
schools will be established in New South Wales. 


A WIRELESS dispatch from Bucharest to The 
New York Times, dated May 6, states that stu- 
dents are being struck from the rolls of Ru- 
manian universities in accordance with a new law 
which requires that students who for two years 
have taken no examination must leave. Most of 
these are said to be active Fascist Iron Guard 
members devoting more time to polities than to 
study. 

THE daily press reports that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has established two degrees in science. 
A “candidate of science” must pass certain ex- 
aminations and publicly defend a thesis. A 
“doetor of science” degree will be awarded to 
outstanding scientists, explorers and inventors. 
The title of assistant instructor will be given 
to university teachers or persons conducting 

The degree of 
on candidates of 


research under a “docent.” 
“docent” will be 


science who teach or conduct research in uni- 


conferred 


versities and research institutes under the super- 
vision of a professor. The title of “professor” 
will be accorded persons having the degree of 
doctor who teach or conduct research in uni- 


versities and researeh institutes. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
a recent increase in tuition rates of Italian uni- 
versities and colleges will foree many students 
to work instead of to study. If students decide 
on a military academy rather than college, many 
find they must become Fascists before they can 
become regular army officers. Free university 
edueation, as known in America, is possible only 
for children of soldiers killed in the wars. It 
is reported that the charges were increased: 
(1) To make the student appreciate a little more 
the education he is getting. (2) To prevent at- 
tendance of students who just want a place to 


sit down. (3) To better educators’ salaries. 
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graduation, and $7 for the degree parchment 
Annual tuition for law is raised to $38 and fo 
engineering, chemistry and architecture, $44. 


What would correspond to an American B.A. 
course will require a $16 entrance fee, $21 an- 
nual tuition, $7 annual examination fee, $16 for 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ON EXAMINATIONS 

Muc8 attention is being paid by educators to 
the question of examinations, and the subject is 
surely one which merits considerable thought, as 
the tests have an influence upon grades, and 
grades are at the foundation of degrees in many 
colleges. There teachers who feel that 
examinations should be discarded altogether; 
that the judgment of the instructor regarding 
the student’s accomplishment should be based 
on classroom work, written papers handed in 
from time to time, short tests given at frequent 
intervals, perhaps a semester report on some 


are 


topic assigned at the beginning of the term. 
These pedagogues maintain that often a student 
is nervous at the time of the examination, that 
he can not always do himself justice, that he is 
tempted to “bluff,” that the usual test empha- 
sizes memory rather than reason, and that the 
experience of an examination is rather painful 
on the whole than beneficial. 

Rarely does a teacher, it may be remarked in 


passing, make an examination at the end of a 


course the sole test of a student’s accomplish- 
ment. If, in a large lecture course, there are 
no assistants to administer tests from time to 
time, if there is no “classroom work” or recita- 
tion possible, it sometimes happens that the 
teacher has no other guide than the final exami- 
nation; that the grade has to be based on this 
two- or three-hour test. But most teachers 
would feel that such a judgment, unsupported 
by other evidence, is not wholly fair. Science 
courses usually have laboratory work with which 
to supplement tests; in some of the so-called 
social sciences, case-work adds practice of one 
sort or another to the theory expressed in the 
lectures; often (at least for the advanced stu- 
dent) courses in music and art require perform- 
ance of some sort; and it is hard to conceive of a 
language course which would not include recita- 
tions, composition, conversation, translation. 
Even courses in literature usually include tests, 
critical essays or the preparation of some topic, 
in addition to the reading required. 


An objection to the “true-false” method of 
examination is that such a test rarely requires 
the use of reason and is likely to emphasize the 
importance of memory. On the other hand, the 
type of examination which gives the student 
essay-topics on which to write is as likely to 
encourage superficiality, generalization, vague- 
ness. It may be assumed that the purpose of 
any examination is to find out what the student 
knows, rather than what he does not know, and 
to encourage him to use the facts at his com- 
mand in forming judgments; it may also be 
assumed that a valuable adjunct of the examina- 
tion is the preparation for it, during which the 
student gets a chance to review his work, to see 
the ground covered during the semester, or the 
year, in a proper perspective, and to relate 
matters which may have seemed detached as he 
came to them in the course. 

It is, perhaps, a weakness of our American 
system that the final judge of the student's 
accomplishment is the instructor who has given 
the course, and recognition of this weakness has 
resulted in a growing practice of inviting outside 
examiners to join the instructors concerned in 
evaluating the students’ work. But this is 
expensive and is usually confined to the honor: 
students, the outsider not only reading the books, 
but attending the oral examinations. In some 
-ases, the outsider has a hand in making out the 
questions. Not knowing the candidates, he ‘is 
less likely to be prejudiced for or against them; 
and as they do not know him, they are prevented 
from studying his idiosynerasies rather than the 
subject-matter of the courses. The chief ob- 
stacle to the spread of this practice, and to its 
extension to include the “pass” students, is the 
expense it involves. One way of meeting this 
extra tax on the resources of an institution would 
be, of course, the levying of “examination fees,” 
which the students would pay in addition to 
tuition; but, particularly in times of depression, 
colleges hesitate to add this financial burden to 4 
family budget already overstrained. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that instruc- 
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‘ors within an institution exchange students, and 
vead each other’s examination-books; but this is 
not always easy, as a specialist in one field is 
not always fitted to read books in another—even 
if still in his own department. The instructor 
in nineteenth-century French literature, for in- 
stance, might hesitate to read books in the Old 
French course or even in that of the seventeenth 
century. The authority on Moliére is not always 
equipped to pass judgment on Victor Hugo; 
the Shakespearean critic might not wish to tackle 
Pope or Wordsworth. In elementary courses, 
the exchange is sometimes made; or the staff 
of the survey course occasionally read each 
other’s books—but the final grade is usually 
determined by the instruetor for his section, as 
there are other considerations than the final 
hook. 

It is usually true that the student’s grade 
could be determined without any final examina- 
tion at all, and while statistics are lacking on 
this point, it would be interesting to know how 
many grades are seriously altered by the mark 
on the examination. Some teachers give more 
weight to the final test than others; and just 
how fair to the student these divergencies are is, 
perhaps, a debatable question. In some colleges, 
the honors students take no examination for two 
years, and then have some thirty hours or more 
of concentrated examinations, based on “units” 
they have taken during their junior and senior 
years; these, with a long paper, and an oral 
examination, determine their final standing. It 
is sometimes the custom not to count the oral 
examination too heavily, using it rather as a 
means to improve a student’s standing than to 
lower it; coming, as it usually does, after the 
writtens, the candidate can often correct foolish 
wistakes he may have made, and it is hardly 
‘air to count the errors made on the oral due to 
uervous strain. Here, again, are two schools— 
those who hold that the experience of an oral 
examination is very valuable, and those who 
think the strain outweighs the advantage. 

Sometimes general honors students are excused 
rom some of the courses they would naturally 
take during the last two years of their college 
career, and use the time thus set at their disposal, 
lor reading in fields which, for one reason or 
another, they have neglected. They pass a com- 
prehensive examination—often in several sec- 
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tions—and are rated partly on that, partly on 
the work done in courses. The relative impor- 
tance of examination and course-work is often 
debated ; some teachers holding that an examina- 
tion in the major subject passed with distinction 
should outweight course-grades, some of which, 
given in freshman or sophomore years, hardly 
measure accomplishment, and that due credit 
should be given an increasing maturity. They 
also feel that if a standard set in the earlier years 
is not maintained, punishment should follow. 
On the other hand, is it fair to make the final 
rating of a college course depend on a limited 
number of hours’ writing, when the student is 
perhaps nervous, unwell, unable for one reason 
or another to do himself justice; to disregard 
the marks which have brought him to an honor 
grade, and made him eligible to take the honors 
examination ? 

The ideal examination, whether for honors 
students or for the ordinary “pass” student, 
should be a combination of fact-memory test 
and the ability to reason—what, in mathematics, 
would be called “original problems,” or in lan- 
guage, “sight-reading.” Only by the latter type 
of question can any indication be had of the 
benefit which the student has derived from the 
course as a whole; and while the fact-memory 
test is valuable in showing how faithfully he has 
done his daily work, it emphasizes the parrot or 
phonograph latent in every undergraduate. 
Some students think so much about grades that 
they lose concern with their own growth; they 
want courses where information is delivered in 
neatly tied parcels, which can be digested and 
regurgitated on the examination without mental 
effort; they (sometimes) head definitely for Phi 
Beta Kappa (an organization in which grades 
play an important part, as the candidates for 
membership are often chosen on the basis of 
marks alone, or chiefly), and so pick the courses 
in which it is easy to excel without doing much 
original thought. An examination which does 
not tax their reasoning powers to some extent 
is vicious; one might go so far as to say that 
it is no measure of scholarship. Most honors 
examinations, and many course examinations, 
are not open to this criticism; may the time soon 
come, when none are! 

When students graduate, they are (often with- 
out knowing it) subject to many examinations. 
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Most of them (to the credit of our colleges be it 
spoken) pass them with distinction, and become 
leaders in the various fields in which they labor. 
But in college, they are acutely aware of the 
examinations which they must face in the class- 
room, and often try to make a good showing 
rather by pleasing the instructor than by exhibit- 
ing knowledge or reasoning acutely. For this, 
perhaps some instructors are to blame; but the 
majority are studying the psychology which 
underlies examinations, and are trying to pro- 
duce tests which will help the students to grow 
at the same time that they measure his growth. 

There is, after all, no greater intellectual 
pleasure than imparting information, unless it is 
defending one’s position and gaining support for 
it; consequently, the taking of an examination 
(if it is of the right sort) should not be an ordeal 
but a joy. Often, however, the experience pro- 
duces humility—as the student becomes aware of 
his own ignorance—and that is perhaps the rea- 
son that he succeeds in afterlife. Most of the 
products of a college education which are help- 
ful in later years (aside from the acquisition of 
facts) are in the nature of by-products; we are 
not alive to them at the time, and we may never 
be acutely conscious of them—we do not know 
just when we acquired them, for they are as 
normal and unobstrusive as physical growth. 
And some of them are produced by examinations 
—nor are they the least valuable result of these 
tests. " The lessons we learn when we are not con- 
scious of learning are the ones that stay by us 
the longest. 

RoBert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


A FAMINE OF IDEAS 


IDEAS are without doubt the most useful things 
in the world. The difference between a poverty- 
stricken nation and a nation of wealth is funda- 
mentally due to a poverty or a wealth of ideas. 

One day when the author stood admiring an 
experiment station exhibit, at a state fair, a sci- 
entist stepped up to the exhibit. He too ex- 
amined the exhibit for some time but saw some- 
thing vastly more important than the author saw. 
“This exhibit,” I said, “tells the farmer very 
clearly and emphatically the conclusions to be 
drawn from a long and expensive experiment.” 


“Yes,” replied the scientist, “it does tell the 


farmer very clearly something that he and his 
father and father’s father for generations have 
known well. Those who conduct experiments at 
this station should have known that the Purpose 
for which the experiment stations in the Unite 
States were established was to discover ney 
truths and present new ideas.” 

The scientist was right. There was a misuse 
of experiment station funds to try to rediscover 
and tell what had been discovered for countless 
ages and was universally known. 

A somewhat analogous effort was made ai a 
recent teachers institute, where several hundred 
teachers were gathered. At one part of the 
session five speakers gave instructions to the 
teachers. According to a report by one who is 
capable of judging, one and only one of these 
speakers presented a single new idea. With the 
exception of this single idea all the material 
presented should have been known to the teach- 
ers long before they entered the profession. At 
least this is the report of one competent to judge. 

True, some subjects are so rich in material 
that we seem never to suck them dry of informe- 
tion. Competent speakers may hold these sub- 
jects up to new light and wring from them new 
ideas and new information. But at this session 
in question the one lonely idea was the complete 
offering of new information. 

Not every talk can be expected to bristle with 
ideas; but the express purpose of this meeting 
was to present something new. When this pur- 
pose was not accomplished something more valu- 
able than money was wasted. 

In contrast to this incident, let us reeall the 
first series of talks in the broadcast of Radio in 
Education. Those who listened must have been 
amazed at the wealth of new ideas presented. 
Obviously the famine of ideas is not due to the 
lack of ideas but to the lack of their spread or 
distribution. Ideas are strange things. No 
matter how much they‘are broadcast or printed 
or preached if we do not listen or read there 
is a famine. 

The author has, by chance, a dual acquain- 
tance in the educational and scientific field 
In the smaller groups and in loeal organizations 
where training and responsibility are compar 
able in the two fields, it appears that scientific 
men are more likely to keep up with the litera- 
ture in their lines than men in the educational 
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geld. They also appear to keep more closely in 
‘ouch with the leaders in the field. Conversation 
these small groups and lunch clubs of scien- 
tists is more likely to center around new develop- 
ments and new material in the field. Educa- 
tional magazines, though quite widely distrib- 
ated, do not appear to show very heavy use by 
teachers in the high schools and the grades. 

Neither is there much encouragement or much 
enthusiasm shown for new ideas in the schools. 
The student who follows and repeats the teach- 
er's ideas or sticks doggedly to the text is the 
one who is encouraged. The original student or 
the original teacher or the original superinten- 
dent is “sat on,” penalized and dismissed from 


in 


service. 

As I write this article, there comes to my desk 
six short papers that have been entered in a 
contest. The subject of this contest is; “To- 
day’s Need for Thoughtful Effort.” 

One of these papers fairly sparkles with new 
Here is something rare and of great 


1deas. 


potential value to society. Will it grow and 
bloom and delight and nourish society or will 
it die for the lack of a little sunshine of encour- 


agement ? 

If perchance the author wins in the state there 
may be some small recognition by her associates. 
If she does not win, her teacher will carry back 
a report that the judges of the school pro- 
nounced the paper excellent. Small encourage- 
ment for something society is in so much need 
of; far less than the girl will receive from wear- 
There is little wonder that there 
isa greater crop of new hats than new ideas. 

While this state elimination contest is going on 
in a national contest for new ideas, there is at 
the same time an athletie contest in the state. 
Unless this girl with her brilliant ideas should 
win in the state contest, she will receive less 
recognition and less encouragement than dozens 
of athletes in the smallest and most remote high 
school in the state. There should be no criticism 
tor the encouragement of and the development 
ot athletes; but there should be criticism for the 
lack of eneouragement of those who can give us 
ideas, the rarest and the most useful of all things. 


ing a new hat. 


GEORGE GARDNER 
SALT LAKE City, UTaH 
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HOW TO STUDY 


USUALLY, in our matriculation lectures for 
entering freshmen at the University of Ken- 
tucky we provide one or more lectures on how 
to study. This year we were surprised and 
pleased to have a request from the Y. M. C. A. 
freshman cabinet that students themselves be in- 
vited to treat the subject in the form of a play. 
After several weeks of preparation the “show” 
was presented to the 414 freshmen of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

There were four scenes. 
a room of a girls’ dormitory, where a girl by 
pantomime and monologue illustrated the difficul- 
ties of study while lolling at ease, eating peanuts, 
listening to the radio and thinking of her dates. 

Scene 2 depicted conditions that sometimes 
exist in a fraternity house. A boy sat dozing 
with a book on his lap and his feet on the desk. 
His room-mate entered with a rush and the con- 
versation began. Study time went by, as the 
merits and demerits of a newly discovered femme 
were catalogued. “Heck,” concluded one, “I 
guess I’ll have to be sick again to-morrow.” 

Scene 3 took us to a room in a student room- 
ing house, where we were shown how it should be 
done. We saw a neatly arranged room with 
proper equipment for study. The boy entered, 
removed his hat and coat, drew a straight-backed 
chair up to the desk and opened his book. Ocea- 
sionally he put down notes and looked up words 
in a convenient dictionary. A friend entered 
and tried to seduce our model student into the 
byways of pleasure, but it was of no avail. At 
the last the tempter was ejected forcibly from 
the room and the studious life continued. 

Scene 4 portrayed difficult conditions for home 
study. The family was grouped around one 
light in the sitting room. Father smoked his 
pipe and read his paper, mother divided her time 
between sewing and scolding the small children. 
The small children quarreled over their blocks on 
the floor. Eventually it developed that there was 
a nice quiet room upstairs that our student might 
use. So he left, to the relief of all concerned. 

Each scene was accompanied by remarks from 
the student director, who called attention to the 
lessons to be learned from the examples pre- 


Seene 1 was laid in 
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Considerable freshness and _ vivacity 
were achieved in the lines. The audience was 
very much interested, as you may imagine. 
Next year the play will be revised and im- 
The idea back of the effort seems to be 
Perhaps the impressions gained, though 


sented. 


proved. 


good. 
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limited in range, may prove more lasting thay 
those deposited in a lengthy listing of sugges. 
tions for study by a serious-minded august 
professor. Anyway, it was an interesting ex. 
periment. 

Pavt P. Boyp 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


WORKERS GO TO SCHOOL 
WE are living in a world of rapid social 
change, when all of us need to think, and to 
think earnestly, about the issues before us. 
We are discov- 
ering that education is not something that stops 


There is much for us to learn. 


when school days are over but something that 
every person needs during his whole adult life 
if he is to take an intelligent part in shaping 
the course of events in his community and in the 
nation. 

That particular type of adult education known 
as workers’ education makes it possible for men 
and women who work for a living to come 
together to study the problems they are facing 
as wage-earners and to develop a sense of 
responsibility for the solution of these problems. 
The work is not vocational, neither is it primarily 
education for leisure; it is the study of industrial 
and community problems that are important to 
workers to-day. As one student has put it, “We 
want to study something that will help us under- 
stand what is happening, why it is happening 
and what we can do about it.” 

Each year a number of men and women have 
been going to resident summer schools—the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School and the Southern Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry, the 
School for Workers in Industry at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Summer School for 
Office Workers. I wish it were possible to give 
those who are not familiar with this type of 
educational program some picture of the process 
that goes on. Here are mature men and women, 
grappling with problems they have found in 
their own work experience, studying, reading, 
discussing eagerly together, always in informal 
groups. They learn, through sharing experi- 
ences, that these experiences may be colorful 
and full of meaning. They may put what they 
are trying to say into some form other than 


words, working out for themselves graphs or 
models or charts, or they may express their ideas 
in dramatic form, building out of their ow 
experience an informal play or a dance. 

Then after their weeks of study together they 
return to their own communities to take a more 
responsible part in group activities, in the work 
of the various clubs and labor organizations to 
which they belong. One of the important things 
they do is to help establish study classes where 
other workers may carry on the same kind of 
search for an understanding of their own prob- 
lems. 

In all this work the alumni of the summer 
schools keep in close touch with their own school 
and with the parent organization, the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers. The Affiliated Schools 
coordinates the work of the various summer 
schools, and carries on research and further 
experiments in workers’ education. It also acts 
as adviser and educational resource to many 
workers’ groups which turn to it for help. From 
villages and large cities, from mill towns in New 
England and farming areas in Minnesota, come 
requests of all kinds. A class of garment work- 
ers may write for advice in regard to books; a 
group of clerical workers may need help in find- 
ing a teacher, or a group of unemployed in 
starting a study class of their own. 

In recent years the Affiliated School has ex- 
panded its program and given greater emphasis 
to this advisory service in all sections of the 
country. Throughout the year, from its head- 
quarters in New York and through its field staff, 
it helps in the setting up of local classes and 
study centers, in the establishment of training 
centers for new teachers of workers’ classes, and 
in the conducting of conferences and institutes 
where many groups come together to diseuss 
problems of common interest to workers. In 
many parts of the country are found these pro}- 
ects of the Affiliated Schools, while all forty- 
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eight states are ineluded in the advisory service 
carried on by correspondence. 

Who are the men and women who take part 
in these workers’ classes ? What kind of people 
are they? To give us a sampling of such worker- 
students let me quote from a recent article :1 


Here is a Seoteh carpenter who has had long 
rs of experience, struggling valiantly to hold 


veal 


his own in a discussion of unemployment problems. 
4 vivid, dark-haired Italian girl, a milliner, is 
seated next to him, in a low voice adding a few 


impressions of her own experience in looking for a 
‘ob. . . . Change the picture to a Southern indus- 
trial village, where textile and tobacco workers have 
gathered for an evening. . . . Here is a cotton mill 
worker, a thin young woman with bent shoulders. 
_,, In one corner, where there is a blackboard, the 
teacher is surrounded by a group of tall young 
men in overalls, almost illiterate, who are combin- 
ing the study of English with the discussion of 


their own economie problems. ‘‘Wages’’ is writ- 
ten in large letters on the blackboard, and the 
English lesson turns into economies as these young 
American-born workers, of old American stock, try 


to trace the factors in the wage situation as they 
know it, getting practice in grammar and spelling 
as they do so. Now it is Thursday afternoon, in a 
Midwestern city, and a dozen domestic workers 


are meeting ina Y. W. C. A. elubroom. It is their 
afternoon off, and turning away from the movies 
or soda fountains, these women are coming to 
school... . Up in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
a group of young miners decided they would like 


to know something of the world around them, and 
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of the physical universe. . . . Gathered here after 
their shift in the coal mine, these young workers 
are studying charts which show the natural re- 
sources of America, and the ups-and-downs of the 
coal industry. 


In its activities the Affiliated Schools and its 
member summer schools work closely with other 
groups in the community who have similar edu- 
cational interests. It has the cooperation of its 
own seventy or eighty local Workers’ Education 
Committees, of local labor organizations, of the 
business and industrial departments of the 
Y. W. C. A., and of the Federal Government 
through its Emergency Education Program. As 
the times become more turbulent and the eco- 
nomic crisis deepens, there is throughout all 
community groups an increased interest in the 
study of economic problems and an increased 
sense of the importance of understanding the 
issues involved. The Affiliated Schools recog- 
nizes the fact of social change; its program is 
directed towards the development of attitudes 
and abilities on the part of students which will 
make this change as intelligent as possible. This 
aim may be shared by all who believe in democe- 
racy—that is, in the sharing by all citizens in 
the management of their common affairs—and 
who believe in education as the only sound basis 
for such democracy in a changing world. 

Orie A. H. PELL 

AFFILIATED SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS 

New York, N. Y. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

Asovr one hundred and fifty members of the 
American Association for Adult Education gath- 
ered at Skytop, Pa., from May 17 to 20, for 
the twelfth annual meeting of the association. 
The meeting for the first time was restricted to 
members of the association and was held in a 
secluded spot to afford opportunity for quiet 
discussion of the problems confronting the asso- 
cation, particularly those connected with the 
live-year study of the Social Significance of 
Adult Education. 


_' ‘Workers’ Edueation as Determining Social 
‘ontrol,’’ by Hilda W. Smith, Annals of the 





Morse A. Cartwright, director of the associa- 
tion, announced in his annual report, presented 
at the meeting, that forums, the radio, libraries 
and settlements are among the subjects chosen 
for the first of the series of studies. Staff mem- 
bers of the association, who are making the 
studies, have visited representative institutions 
in these fields in many parts of the country and 
are now at work on reports that will be issued in 
the fall. The educational programs of trade 
associations are also being studied, as well as the 
programs of museums in the New York metro- 
politan area, Mr. Cartwright reported. He pre- 
dicted that a considerable amount of the adult 





American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1935. 
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education work being carried on with federal 
subsidy would be taken over by local publie 
school systems when federal funds were with- 
drawn. “It looks as though the carry-over 
throughout the country would be considerable,” 
he stated. “In some communities where no sharp 
line has been drawn as between the relief effort 
and the regularly supported school offerings for 
adults it seems likely that a very large portion 
and perhaps even all of the extraordinary offer- 
ings of the depression years may smoothly and 
naturally be absorbed by the school system. 
Such communities, however, constitute the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and are offset by 
numerous communities and, in fact, large areas 
including whole states where the eutting off of 
relief funds will mean the almost complete aban- 
donment of the adult program.” 

Mr. Cartwright warned that the teacher-train- 
ing institutions have a serious duty to perform 
in retarding the rush of former relief workers 
and others to equip themselves for the new pro- 
fession of teaching adults, since jobs in the field 
of adult education are still comparatively few. 
“Most of the teaching of adults,” he said, “is 
carried on the marginal time of individuals con- 
cerned primarily with other occupations, chiefly, 
of course, university, college and public-school 
teaching. The association has viewed with some 
apprehension the rapid growth of courses in 
adult education at universities, colleges and 
teacher-training institutions not solely because 
of lack of positions, but because certain teacher- 
training institutions of the normal-school type, 
and occasionally also a university, have no hesi- 
tation in offering instruction at the hands of in- 
dividuals totally lacking in personal experience 
of adult instructional problems.” 

Among the topies discussed at the meeting 
were: The Social Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion, A Working Philosophy of Adult Education, 
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Adult Education and Demoeracy, and Adult 
Education: Has It a Philosophy, The discussioy 
leaders included Everett Dean Martin, Lym) 
Bryson, Harry A. Overstreet and Philip X, 
Youtz. 

In summarizing the various discussions th: 
were held over the four-day period, Thomas R 
Adan, assistant professor of history and goyerp. 
ment at Occidental College, Los Angeles, (ali. 
fornia, said that “in the friction of conflicting 
opinions the members did create some sparks of 
a new understanding of educational leadership; 
it must be responsible to the society in which jt 
finds itself, and in harmony with the customs 
and needs of the folk groups; it must, however, 
retain leadership, based on superior technical 
knowledge and the courage to judge fearlessly 
as to what is good or bad among the traditions 
of the past, present and future culture.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, William <A. Neilson, president of 
Smith College; Vice-Presidents, Harvey \. 
Davis, president of Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy; John W. Studebaker, United States Con- 
missioner of Education; Grace Frysinger, exten- 
sion service, United States Department of Edu- 
cation; Frank L. MeVey, president of the 
University of Kentucky; Leon J. Richardson, 
director of extension, University of California; 
Clark Wissler, director of scientific staff, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and Henry Wriston, president, Brown Univer- 
sity. James E. Russell, dean emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, New York, was reelected as hon- 
orary chairman, and Alvin Johnson, director 0! 
the New School for Social Research, New York, 
as chairman. Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ ad- 
viser of the New York Public Library, was 
chosen secretary, and Harold Stonier, of the 
American Institute of Banking, New York, 


treasurer. 


REPORTS 


CATHOLIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

A1p from public school funds is now being 

received by approximately 340 schools conducted 

under Roman Catholic auspices, according to the 

report of a survey issued recently by the Insti- 


tute of Catholic Educational Research of Ford- 
ham University. 

The report, entitled “Catholic Publie Schools 
in the United States,” presents a detailed study 
of conditions in 140 schools, in 17 different 
states, which are conducted under cooperative 
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arrangements between local publie school and 
religious authorities. Many of the arrangements 
are reported to have been in effect prior to 1900, 
and one of the schools has been publicly sup- 
ported since 1834. 

The data on which the report is based were 
collected during the present school year by the 
Rey. James T. Cronin, director of the Institute 
of Catholic Edueational Research, and Francis 
J Donohue, assistant in education at the Ford- 
ham University Graduate School. 

The schools considered in the survey are, for 
the most part, in predominantly Catholic rural 
communities, in which maintenance of separate 
Catholic and publie school systems would have 
been either uneconomical or a financial impos- 
sibility. In some eases the arrangements were 
entered upon at the suggestion of the public- 
school officials as a result of lack of enrolment 
in the district schools. In many instances paro- 
chial schools which, beeause of economic condi- 
tions, Were in danger of being forced to close 
were taken over by publie school authorities in 
order to avoid the expense involved in a sudden 
disproportionate inerease in the public school 
enrolment. 

Mr. Donohue, in diseussing the success of the 
Catholic publie schools, said: 

These arrangements have proved almost univer- 
sally satisfactory. In only one case out of the 140 
situations studied did we find dissatisfaction on the 
part of either the general public or the public 
The religious authorities in 97 per 
cent. of the cases stated that they are satisfied with 
the way in which the plan is operating. 

The general satisfaction with the Catholic public 
school arrangement in the communities in which it 
has been tried is not strange in view of the fact 
that ours is an essentially religious nation. In 
recent American educators have come to 
realize more and more that definite instruction in 
religion and morality are absolutely necessary to 
successful charaeter and citizenship training. The 
present philosophy of strictly non-denominational 
public education, which was practically unknown in 
this country a hundred years ago, was intended only 

+ 4 compromise measure for schools in which the 
pupils were of different religious faiths. Where all 
pupils are of the same faith the exclusion of religion 
from the publie-sehool eurriculum has no logical 
Justification. 


school board. 


years 


Dr. Cronin, of the Fordham University Gradu- 
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ate School, however, pointed out that existing 
statutory provisions usually limit the teaching 
of religion even in the Catholic publie schools to 
periods outside the legal school day. He said: 


The limitations placed on religious instruction, 
together with a lessening of diocesan and parochial 
control and supervision over the school, are disad- 
vantages frequently mentioned by Catholic school 
officials who have had experience with schools of 
this type. 

Public supervision of the school is a likely corol- 
lary of public support. Although church authori- 
ties are usually permitted to nominate teachers for 
these schools, final authority in the employment of 
teachers rests in almost every instance with the 
publie school corporation. Our data show that, in 
entering upon arrangements for public support, 
Catholic schools were required to submit to an 
increase of approximately 70 per cent. in the 
amount of supervision by local school boards, and 
to a similar increase in state control of the course 
of study and of text-book selection. 


In almost 70 per cent. of the instances studied, 
the Catholic public schools are conducted in 
buildings owned by church authorities, but which 
the school board is allowed to occupy either with- 
out charge or et a very low rental. In all but 
five of the 140 cases, however, the school build- 
ing is permitted to be used for parochial pur- 
poses when the school is not in session. 

More than 500 of the 632 teachers employed 
in these schools are members of Catholic re- 
ligious orders, who wear the distinctive habits of 
their communities. As might be expected in 
rural schools, women teachers outnumber the 
men, there being 589 women to only 43 male 
teachers. All are required to hold licenses issued 
by the various state departments of education. 

The teachers are usually nominated by church 
authorities, but in most cases final authority for 
the employment of teachers rests with the local 
publie school board. The salaries of the teach- 
ers, which in 129 instances are paid wholly out of 
public funds, range from only $250 a year to 
$1,350, the average being $623 a year. In about 
half of the instances, the teachers contribute ser- 
vices for which they receive no additional com- 
pensation, in some eases teaching for periods as 
long as three months after the close of the legal 
school term. 

In all but three of the schools, the school day 
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is opened either by attendance at mass or by 
common prayer. The schools are usually closed 
on religious holy days, the term being length- 
ened if necessary to include the required number 
of school days. According to Dr. Cronin: 


The Catholic publie school arrangements in the 
communities in which our survey was conducted 
are based on a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
understanding. 

The willingness of the religious teachers to accept 
salaries which are little more than nominal, and 
of church authorities to erect school buildings and 
donate their use to the public school boards in many 
eases where the tax receipts would otherwise have 
been inadequate to support an acceptable educa- 
tional program, has made it possible to keep the 
public schools open in many rural areas where they 
would otherwise have been closed by the depression. 
In a few cases, school boards which have been 
unable to persuade qualified lay teachers to accept 
the dreariness of life in their extremely isolated 
communities found in the Catholic publie school a 
solution of their problem. 


Three quarters of the school officials whose 
opinions on local school situations were obtained 
in the survey expressed the view that the educa- 
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tional program in their respective communities 
had been appreciably improved as a result of thé 
cooperative arrangement. In many of the com. 
munities, free use of text-books and transporta- 
tion of the pupils to and from school have heey 
made possible, and in a number of cases it was 
reported that better trained teachers have been 
obtained as a result of the arrangement. 

Data collected by the institute indicate that 
the 140 Catholic public schools surveyed, which 
include 80 eight-year elementary schools and 
25 twelve-year combination elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, have a total enrolment of over 
18,000 pupils. Less than 3 per cent. of the 
pupils are non-Catholies. 

Dr. Cronin explained that the survey of the 
Catholic public school arrangements is one phase 
of a more extensive survey of the problem of 
public support for religious education now being 
conducted by Mr. Donohue under the auspices of 
the Department of Educational Administration 
at Fordham University. 

James T. Cronin 
Francis J. Donouve 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF COLLEGE 
GRADES 


Many psychologists have been disappointed 
with the low correlations found to exist between 
academic standing and intelligence and other 
tests at the college level. Usually a test is used 
only when its reliability has been ascertained 
and found to be high. Little has been reported 
in the literature concerning the reliability of 
term grades. This study reports such reliabili- 
Four consecutive college classes were 
studied. For each college class each term’s 
standing was correlated with every other term 
standing for the eight college semesters. The 
term grade in each case was pro-rated for the 
number of college credits for each course. Table 


ties. 


1 presents these correlations. 

Table 2 presents the averages of the four 
groups as presented in Table 1. 

The average of Table 2 is .66. This is not high 
and leaves a great deal to be desired. Here is 


revealed one factor which makes for low correla- 
tion when any other tool is correlated with aca- 
demic standing. This is particularly pertinent 
when it is remembered that the highest possible 
correlation between two variables is not neces- 
sarily 1.00 but is represented by a figure which 
may not exceed the value of the square root of 
the reliability of the less reliable of the two 
variables. In the groups used, since the square 
root of .66 equals .81, a test on the average may 
be correlated with academic standing only in the 
constricted scale .00-.81. 

There is a striking regularity in the magnitude 
of the correlations when they are compared term 
for term. As one reads down each column the 
correlations constantly decrease in size. There 
is but one exception—the r. of first and fourth 
terms is one point higher than the r. of the first 
and third terms. The accuracy of this phe- 
nomenon is shown by the constancy of decrease 
and by the low average deviations of the correla- 
tions. 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF ACADEMIC STANDINGS 








Terms—1 2 3 4 5 6 qT 





2 .82* 
3«—C(C«iwSCWSTG 
4 .%72 .79 .82 
Class A 5 57 .58 .63 .64 
5 87 .63 .63 .65 .79 
7 .69 .63 58 .569 .71 .69 
8 .50 .54 .564 .53 63 .65 .73 
2 .78 
3 Ge Ae 
4 65 .64 80 
Class B 5 56 .60 .76 .74 
6 62 .61 .61 .68 .79 
7 46 48 60 .65 .64 .63 
8 43 49 .52 .61 .64 .65 .75 
2 = .80 
3 .68 .74 
4 72 .76 .84 
Class C 5 62 .66 .73  .75 
6 563 .65 .76 .74 .79 
7 46 .59 .64 .66 .73 .73 
8 .48 .56 .63 .63 .75 .64 .75 
2 .80 
3 68 .73 
4 .62 .68 .82 
Class D 5 60 .72 .76 .74 
6 .64 .64 .70 .72 .83 
7 £66 .63 .75 .73 .78 .72 
8 .49 62 .66 .67 .71 .76 .71 





Populations : 290-144. 
Probable errors: .01—.04. 











*Correlations were computed to 4 decimals but 
reported here only to 2 decimals. 
TABLE 2 
AVERAGES OF THE CORRELATIONS OF THE Four CLASSES 
Terms—> 1 > 3 3 4 5 6 7 
2. cevogene .80 
B care sagan 67 .74 


 Pepeeee ‘57 .63 168 :70 .80 
ee > ‘52 158 164 166 (72 .69 
ce 48 (55 (59 (61 (66 ‘68 .74 





Table 3 presents the average deviations for 
Table 2. 
TABLE 3 
AVERAGE DEVIATIONS OF CORRELATIONS 











Terms—> 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
; rent 01 
Ds cae cae 01 .01 
4 + iscese ee 04 .06 01 
Div es eee 02 .05 .05 .04 





A seanning of Table 1 or Table 2 gives the 
impression that, when the standings of two terms 
which are close together are correlated, the cor- 
relation is relatively large and that, when the 
standings of two terms which are wide-spread 
are correlated, the resulting correlation is low. 
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If all the correlations for the four classes are 
grouped according to the length of the interval 
between the terms for which these correlations 
are computed, the average of these correlations 
appears as in Table 4. This is a restatement of 
Table 2 obtained by averaging the correlations 
appearing in successive diagonal lines of Table 2. 


TABLE 4 


AVERAGE OF CORRELATIONS ARRANGED FOR LENGTH OF 
INTERVAL BETWEEN TERMS 











Interval Av. of r’s A.D. No. of r’s 
Ome tOrS. ote cece .76 .04 25 
Two terms ....... .70 05 24 
Three terms ..... .66 .05 20 
Four terms ...... 62 04 16 
Five terms ...... .58 .05 12 
Sixt. COMES .ccceee .54 .05 8 
Seven terms ..... 48 .02 4 





Without exception there is a decrease as the 
table is read down; the greater the interval taken 
the lower is the reliability. There is an approach 
to constancy in this decrease; the difference be- 
tween the first and second and between the sixth 
and seventh items is 6 points and the other four 
differences are of 4 points each. 

If one reads along the longest diagonals of 
each class in Table 1 it will be noted that there is 
an alternation of the magnitudes of the correla- 
tions; for Class A, for instance, they are .82, .76, 
82, .64, .79, .69, .73. Starting with this first 
correlation each alternate correlation measures 
the relationship between January grades and 
grades the following June. Starting with the 
second correlation each alternate correlation 
measures the relationship between June grades 
and grades the following January. The term 
grades then in January are a better prognosti- 
eator of the grades in June than are the June 
grades an indicator of the grades the next Janu- 
ary. Probable factors of importance here are 
that many courses are continuous for the spring 
and fall semesters and that in many cases the 
student has the same instructor. The average 
of the 16 correlations in this first group of mea- 
sures (the first and second, third and fourth, 
fifth and sixth, seventh and eighth terms) is .79, 
with an A.D. of + .03; and the average of the 
12 correlations in the second group (the second 
and third, fourth and fifth, sixth and seventh 
terms) is .72, with an A.D. of + .03. As a con- 
trol for these measures we may take the average 
of the correlations for the first terms of sueces- 
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sive years (first and third, third and fifth, fifth 
and seventh terms) and compare that with the 
average of the correlations for the second terms 
of successive years (second and fourth, fourth 
and sixth, sixth and eighth terms). These two 
averages are identical—.70, the former with an 
A.D. of +.04 and the latter with an A.D. of 
= .065. 

Another finding is that the correlations be- 
tween grades of different terms at the beginning 
of the college course are higher than correlations 
between term grades at the end of the course. 
Table 5 presents these data. 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE OF THE CORRELATIONS AT BEGINNING AND END 
OF THE COLLEGE COURSE 











Terms Av. of r’s. Av. of A.D’s. 
BWEEE ic ava res aro tation ula ig Waiuia alates .80 .01 
Se Bn SO cvs een weeeeees .74 .01 
1-2, 2-3, 1-3, 1-4, 2-4, 3-4 .. .74 -02 
Pee ye ee .74 02 
ar eee ee -70 03 
—8, 6-7, 6-8, 5—6, 5-7, 5-8 71 04 





In the first line the average of the r’s. of the 
first and second term is .80; the average of the 
r’s. of the first and second, second and third, first 
and third terms is .74, ete. The average of such 
correlations is higher at the beginning of the 
college course. Likewise the average of the aver- 
age deviations of the correlations is lower at the 
beginning of the college course than at its end. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The average reliability of term grades for 
the eight semesters of college is .66. 

(2) There is a continuing decrease in the mag- 
nitude of the average of the correlations from 
the first term to the eighth term, the average of 
the correlations of the first and second terms 
being .80 and the first and eighth terms being .48. 

(3) If all the correlations are averaged and 
arranged for the length of the interval between 
terms, these averaged correlations decrease as 
the interval The amount of the 
decrease is remarkably constant. 

(4) Grades in January are better prognosti- 
cation of grades in June (.79) than are June 
grades prognosticators of grades in the follow- 
ing January (.72). 

(5) There is a higher average of the correla- 


increases. 
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tions at the beginning of the college course ths 

at the end of the college course. 

HERBERT W. Rogers 

PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





Erratum: In the article entitled “Stanford 
Binet IQ Variations” printed in the issue of 
ScHoout AnD Society for May 1, page 615, the 
words on the third and fourth lines of the 
second paragraph reading “the earlier IQ being 
subtracted from the later in each case” should he 
omitted. 
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